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ç INTRODUCTORY 


does not simply mean 
lead pencil, 


It mean 


PEER 
drawipg with a blac 
people might imagine. 
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of Conté Crayon, Creta Levis, Charcoal, and Stump, 
and any other hard point used in drawing. 


The 
general term for this kind of work is Firm Point 
Drawing. in contradistinetion to Soft or Flexible 
Point Drawing as applied to the brush. Broadly 
speaking, there are two methods or styles of shading 
with the pencil or hard point. The first is what 
might be called for want of a better name, ^^ Mass” 
or “Solid” shading. and the other is known 
as " Line" shading ог“ Hatching.’ The mass or 
solid method is the one first dealt with and explained 
and it can be used by all children of any age from the 
juniors to the top classes in the senior school. In 
this method the pencil is simply rubbed backwards 
and forwards until the surface is smoothly covered 
io the required tone, without any interstices 
showing in the shading. This is the style which 
every child naturally adopts if asked to shade 
any drawing unaided by any instruction on how 
to shade. It is one of the recognised methods 
of shading in all art schools, so our readers may 
confidently adopt it in their classes. The “ line” 
method is the system of representing shade by 
lines only, very closely packed together, and some- 
times c 1. This style is adopted in pen and 
ink sketches, and many magazines, such as Punch, 
The Strand, &c., are lwgely illustrated by this 
means. 


Paper.—White paper is most suitable for pencil 
drawing, but sometimes slightly tinted paper is 
used and the high-lights rendered with white 
pencil or crayon. White cartridge paper will 
be usually taken for granted in this book. 


Pencils.—If blacklead is adopted, then а В or BB 
should be used, but quite successful results can be 
obtained with the ordinary H B or F pencil, and no 
teacher should be discouraged from "taking the 
work just because B or BB pencils cannot be 
obtained. In place of lead pencils, Conté Crayon or 
Jreta Levis may be used. These give very pleasing 
effects, but cannot be very easily removed with 
rubber. The Conté Crayon smears somewhat. 
and for that reason gives trouble to children. 
Another method is the use of Stumps and Stumping 


Chalk, whieh will be explained later. though 


NOTES. 


the effects are identical with what are shown in 
this study. Charcoal can be treated in the same 
у as pencil, and so, when the word pencil is 
used in any subsequent studies, Conté Crayon, 
Creta Levis, Stump, or Charcoal, meant 
well. 


is 


аз 


Objects.—Objects which are quite common, and 
which can be easily procured in any part of the 
country. have been selected for these lessons at 
the risk of losing a certain showiness in illustration. 


Using the Pencil.—1t is necessary to show the pupils 
how to obtain different degrees of shadow by 
rubbing the pencil on the paper. At A and B in 
the illustration over-leaf a light and dark tone is 
shown and was obtained by rubbing the pencil 
until an even surface was produced. It is often 
asked what a teacher should and should not do 
in a drawing lesson. The answer is that the 
-vacher should not do anything for the pupil, 
which they can with thoughtful observation or 
mental deduction find out for themselves, but 
in the matter of technical difficulties, such as how 
to rub the pencil so as to form an even surface, 
the teacher should give all possible explanation. 
What is meant by this is shown in diagrams C to 
H. For instance, when children have a certain 
shape or space to fill with shading, many of them 
will begin by rubbing the pencil promiseuously 
over the surface in a most streaky and irregular 
manner, such as is shown at D, and the result 
is a patchy and unpleasant appearance. The 
shadow should be begun as shown at C, the upper 
part smoothly and carefully filled ир, and the 
shading gradually carried down. Compare C 
and D, where the shading was done by rubbing 
horizontally. At E and Е the same features are 
exemplified, but the rubbing was done obliquely. 
Both methods are right, but the pupils must 
be warned emphatieally against rubbing the pencil 
as shown at D and Е. Diagram G illustrates how 
the rubbing ean be done in two directions to give 
a darker tone. It also helps very considerably 
in obtaining a smooth surface. At Н wrong method 
ჰა again shown. In aM this shading the hand 
should vibrate, as it were, backward and forward 
in the directions shown by the double-pointed 
arrows. Of course. the amount of pressure exer- 
cised upon the pencil will also vary with the depth 
of the shading. »For very dark shadows consider- 
able pressure must be exerted. The pencil must 
be held much as you hold a pen, and not upright 
on any account. 


No. 1.—AN 


N a first lesson in light and shade it is necessary, 
as a rule, to have a white object and, if possible, 

a white ball, so that light and shade can be 
easily distinguished without the complexity of 
colour entering into the matter at all An egg 
is here chosen as being the commonest and most 
easily procured object which fits these conditions. 


Light Side and Shadow Side.—Place an egg on 
8 piece of white paper on a table so that the light 
(either from a window or a lamp, as the case may 
be) falls upon one side of the egg, either from the 
left or the right (the left for preference). Look 
at it with eyes half-closed, and notice that it 
really resolves itself into two masses—a mass 
of light and a mass of shadow. The important 
thing to observe is the shapes იწ these masses 
particularly the shadow. Remember that shadow 
Лав shape, and it is mainly owing to the shape 
of the shadow that an object is depicted. The 
shape of «he shadow when the light is on the left 
and somewhat in front of the object i. shown at 
I, At J the shape as a mass when the light is 
still on the left but somewhat behind the egg. 
"These shadows seen on the whole of the shadow 
side are known as the broad shadow. The light 
side, as a whole, is spoken of as the half-tint. 
In Diagram K the broad shadow is shown, which 
is the first stage in the drawing of the completed. 
illustration at M. 


The First Stage.—The first thing to do is to shade 
fle broad shadow as a shape, as shown at K. 
Next add to it the cast shadow as at L. The 
cast shadow is, of course, the shadow of the object 
which falls upon the piece of paper on which 
the egg is resting. Observe that the broad shadow 
and cast shadow together form one mass of shadow 
of about equal intensity. This is very important, 
but is only seen when the eyes are half-closed, 
Viewed thus the cast and broad shadows appear 
of about equal intensity. Any drawing attempted 
must be dealt with in exactly this same way, 
that is, the broad and cast shadows must first be 
put in just as at L. You will see that exactly 
the same thing is done in the second study on the 
ошоп, where in Diagram C this first stage is shown. 


The Half-tint and High Light.—5o far, the whole 


of the light side is white paper. This, of course, 


EGG. 


must not remain so, but requires the half-tint 
to be put upon it. Careful observation will reveal 
that one small portion appears to be lighter than 
the rest. This lightest part is known as «ue high 
light, and can just be discerned in the finished 
drawing near the middle of the light side and 
directly under the arrow which is pointing verti- 
cally downwards to it. То obtain this high light 
it is, of course, necessary to put a very pale shade 
over the rest of the light side. This is called the 
half-tint, and is indicated by gently rubbing the 
pencil over the surface in the manner described 
in Diagram С. Note also that as the broad shadow 
is approached this shade appears to become a 
little deeper, and the deepening seems to assist 


in merging the half-tint into the broad shadow. 
It is known as half-shadow, 


+ and is a very important 
part to notice, 


The Reflected Light—ln the finished drawing 
in M, there is a lighter portion in the broad. shadow 
along the edge of the egg in the broad shadow. 
This is due to the faint light which is refleeted 
from the paper and surrounding objects. Tt can 
be shown in one of two ways—either rub out 
little shadow with the point of 


а 
a sharpened rubber, 
ог add an extra amount of shade to. the 
shadow and extra shade to the east shadow just. 
under the egg. The reflected. light will appear 
by the latter method by mere contrast. It is 
the method adopted here, Any attempt to remove. 
shading with an indiarubber generally ends in a 
dirty smear. Shading ean only be successfully 
picked out with the point of a piece of rubber 
well sharpened as a pencil would be sharpened. 
It is better for boys and girls to adopt the method 
of increasing the intensity of the shadow. Thus 


far the following features have been explained : 
—Half-tint, 


5 broad shadow, cast shadow, high 
light, half-shadow, deep dark. "These must be 
thoroughly understood before full benefit сап be 
derived from the Subsequent instructions. The 
pupils should now be able to draw as exercises 
all sorts of white round objects, such as a ball, 
some marbles, ball of wool, a turnip, &c. A few 
of such things should be teady for those who have 
done well and finished first, and these pupils might 
be allowed to draw anextra object as an encourage- 
ment. oloured objects can be used 


broad 


Of course, C 


just as well, but at present it ig better to keep to 
white or nearly white objects if possible, 


SHADING THE ROUND. 


No. 2- АМ ONION. 


N Lesson No. 1 the shading of an egg was dealt 
with as being typical of all round or bulbous 
objects. In light and shade it is very important 
that the first object used for demonstrating the 
principles should be white. It is obvious that on 
a white object the effects of light and shadow are 
seen at their greatest advantage. The finer 
gradations of shadow can be seen better than if 
a coloured article is used as a model. In the 
introduction mention is made about materials 
required, and especially about the use of the 
pencil At present the ordinary simple * solid” 
style of shading, i.e, just rubbing on the pencil 
until a smooth shade is produced is adopted. 
The method of “hatching” will be dealt with 
later on. In this present Study of an Onion 
it is presumed that the Study Number 1 has been 
worked through. 


Materials and Arrangement.—A piece of ordinary 
white cartridge drawing-paper, a rübber, and a 
В ог BB pencil. Instead of the pencil any other 


firm point can be used, such as Conté Crayon, 
Creta. Levis, Charcoal, or Stump. 


An onion can be procured very easily, and it 
should be placed on a piece of white paper in a. 
position similar to that indicated and on a desk 
or table a few feet away from the pupil. 


The Onion.—This makes a good exercise t> follow. 
the instruction on the egg. The same principles 
apply and must be carried out, A turnip would 
make an excellent exercise also, as it is for all 
practical purposes a white object. However, all 
bulbous things, such as fruits, marbles, balls, tops, 
&c., make capital exercises, and furnish no end of 
delight to the children. First keep to the fruits 
of one colour all over and follow these by those 


which haye coloured markings or patches of colour 
upon them, 


Stages, —The first instruction was to look at the 
object with half-closed eyes and observe the shape 
of the shadow on the object itself : in other words 
the broad shadow. This is shown in Diagram B, 
where the shadow is drawn simply as a shape. 
The object is, of course, first drawn in outline, 
as shown at A. The indication of the markings 
. does not matter at all, Shade by simply rubbing 
the pencil to and fro in the direction indicated 


10 


by the double-headed arrow at B. This is the 
easy and natural angle which the hand assumes 
in shading. At D it is shown how tke, shadow 
was begun. The rubbing is continued until the 
whole shadow is smooth and even in texture all 
over. (See B.) When you view the broad shadow 
with half-closed eyes, it will appear practically 
of one intensity all over. The darkness or tone 
of this shadow must be left to the individual 
judgment of the pupil. IL will vary in tone 
according to the light and Surroundings of the 
room. The two all-important things connected 
with this shadow are: (1) Из shape ; (2) its tone. 
The small broad shadow 


У seen on the stalk should 
he indicated at the same time, (See B.) 


Shadows,—The next thin 
asat C. This shou’ 
direction, by movin 


gis to add the cast shadow, - 
Ч be rubbed on in л horizontal 
g the hand quickly to and fro, 
as shown at E, until it is smooth all over, as C. 


This shadow will vary in tone, being very dark 
(known as the deep dark) under the onion, and 
gradually toning awa 


y to much lighter strength 
at its extremity. 


If the broad shad 
looked at with open 
tone, some parts being rather darker th 


This extra depth is marked by rubbing 
at a slightly different angle, 
at F, causing, 


ow on the onion itself is now 
eye, it will be seen to vary in 
ап others, 
the pencil 
indicated by the arrow 
simply by contrast, a 


light portion 
to Appear, which is known as the reflected light, 
and is due to the light reflected off surrounding 
objects. The Main and 


important features are 
now really finished, and e 


ven if nothing more 
were done the essentia] trutl 


hs would be there. 
Hali-tint, —The last thing is to 
sho put in the details, such 
any. To show the high- 
be put in now, by gently 
წ the pencil on the whole 


Lastly, draw in the details li; 


htly and carefi 
as shown in the finished drawi NES шщ; 


wing. 

А drawing is immen: 
is ruled round it and 
the paper on which th 


sely improved if a 
а few lines added 
he object is resting. 


rectangle 
10 suggest 


DETAILS ON SURFACES. 
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No. 4 А GALLIPOT OR WHITE JAR. 


НЕ former studies have dealt with bulbous 
Zu objects, the shading of which is based 
upon the principles which govern the 
shading of a ball The reason for beginning 
with such objects is that little knowledge of drawing 
is required to obtain the shape correctly. A 
child, therefore, can give his sole attention to the 
light and shade, and is not disheartened by seeing 
his work spoilt by its bad shape. 


The Cylindrical Form.—The next form or shape 
to study is the cylindrical. All forms which are 
round in section and have length come under 
the same principles of shading. These principles 
must therefore be applied to all such forms as cups, 
jugs, pots, pipes, long-shaped flowers, fruits, 
stalks, tree-trunks, бс. А gallipot or white 
jar should form the basis for all objects (natural 
or artificial) which approximate to it in shape. 
«The gallipot is chosen since children can study 
effects of light and shade best upon whitd objects, 
and such should, if possible, be used in first exercises 
in each new group of forms. А white school 
cylinder may be used instead of the white jar. 


Arrangement.—Procure five or six jars, and place 
them here and there in the class, so that about 
six pupils draw from each jar. 


Stages.—The first thing is to draw the shape of 
the jar correetly. Here the first difficulties 
begin in actual drawing of Form. Notice that 
the top and bottom of the jar are two circles 
parallel to each other, the bottom one, of course, 
being lower under the eye-level than the top one. 
Study shows that they are not quite the same 
shape: they differ in the amount of roundness. 
То understand this the pupil should hold a penny 
or û circular disc of cardboard horizontally exactly 
on the eye-level. Only the edge will be seen, 
and the penny will therefore appear like No. 1 in 
diagram A. If the penny or disc is lowered 
а few inches, the top surface will come into view, 
and its shape will resemble a long, narrow ellipse 
. Similar to No. 2 in А. Again lower it a few inches, 
and it will appear rather rounder, аз 3 in A. Lower 
it still more, and the ellipse becomes still rounder, 
as shown at 4 and 5. This clearly proves that, 
“The lower a horizontal circle falls below the eye- 
level the rounder it appears as an ellipse” The 
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bottom of the jar, therefore, will appear rounder 
in curvature than the top. In B ellipse 3 has 
been taken for the top and ellipse 5 for the bottom ; 
they are joined by lines, and at once {ойї the 
shape of the white jar. ` When drawing ^ylindrical 
objects it is always necessary to draw these two 
complete ellipses first, and to rub out wbat is 
not wanted afterwards. Never draw ellipses 
with sharp corners, as shown at C, and never 
draw the bottom of.a jar, jug, cup, &e., with a 
mere curve almost straight across (shown at H). 
It is not only inaccurate, it is lazy, and makes 
very ugly sharp corners at M and N. ^ 


The Mouth.—At XY an enlarged drawing of the 
mouth is shown. Notice carefully how the groove 
is based on a complete ellipse, as shown by the 
dotted line. It is worth while to study this 
mouth very patiently. ` Note, also, that the thick- 
ness of the earthenware is greatest at each side 
just above the letters X and Y, 


The Shading —Viewed through half-closed eyes 
the masses of shadow appear at once—one inside 
the jar and the other outside, These are the 
broad-shadows and they should be put in immediately 
the outline is finished (See D and F). At D the 
light is on the left, somewhat in front of the jar. 
Notice that the position of the cast-shadow is 
thrown backwards. At F the light is on the left, 
but somewhat behind the jar, and therefore the 
cast-shadow is thrown forwards, Notice, also, 
the amount of light on the jar in D an 


d the amount 
of shadow in F. г 


The rubbing on of the shadow 
has been fully explained in the first and second 
Studies on the Egg and the Onio 
necessary to add that the 
follow the curve of the шон 
wards with the edge, 
may be used if desir 


n, 80 it is only 
rubbing should either 
h (see E) or run down- 
as at G; or both methods 


putting on the broad. 


‘shadows as anasscs first 
the edges may be lett 


Tagged or sharp, as 00011 

D and Е, and they are softened су By addin 
the pale half-shadow. The chief thing is first to 
get them the correct size and shape, These are 
indicated above O (next to the broad shadow, 
helping to soften it into the light), and also to tho 
right of the finished jar, aboye letter P. Above 
Q the light is seen as a broad band right up the jar. 


The Cast-Shadow has already been explained in 
former studies. 


ed. Note, also, that when . 


CYLINDRICAL SURFACES. 


No. 


N this study the shading of flat surfaces is 
taken: a much easier task than that of curved 
surfaces, Round objects were taken first 

because there are practically no difficulties what- 
ever in drawing them. When a pupil is studying 
Light and Shade it is as well to keep the mind 
as free as possible from all troubles other than 
those of the shading itself. 
these conditions. 


Round objects satisfy 
On the other hand, the drawing 
of objects with flat surfaces (rectilinear figures 
such as boxes, books, eupboards, &c.) presents 
a host of difficulties. Every teacher who intends 
to take this lesson should carefully work each 
step through in order that the difficulties of 
perspective may be appreciated. 


Arrangement.— Plain cardboard boxes ean be 
obtained quite easily and placed here and thore 
about the class so that six or seven children draw 
from each box. The principles of shading will be 
the same whatever the shape and position. The 
example was a white box with green bands along 
the edges. Boxes, too, which have coloured 
edges or other markings are quite suitable. Stand 
the boxes on pieces of coloured paper, such as 
covers of exercise books. 


Materials, А sheet of cartridge drawing paper 
about 10 inches by 8 inches and a B or BB pencil. 
HB pencils can be used if no others are obtainable. 
A very good shading can be made witha BD 
pencil or а Conté Crayon ог a Creta Levis. For a 
large drawing done by the teacher charcoal must 
be used. 


Stages.—'l'he first thing is to make the outline 
sketch, Commence by holding the pencil out at 
arm's length horizontally so that it appears to 
touch the bottom corner of the front of the box, 
and judge the angles which the two bottom edges 
apprar to make with the straight edge of the 
pencil, as in A. Draw the lines in the order 
indicated. The upright front edge 1. next the 
long bottom edge 2. and then the short bottom 
edge 3. The most important thing is to fix accu- 
rately the amount of rise which these lower edges 
seem to make. Their relative lengths should be 
judged as they appear, and not as they actually 
are. А glance at Diagram Е will reveal how 
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5.—A CARDBOARD BOX. 


short the long edge of the box has become in the 
drawing because it recedes from the observer. 
After drawing the three lines shown in, A, next 
add the outer edges 4 and 5 shown in B. These, 


of course, are slightly shorter than Che front line * 


1 because they are farther back. Remember the 
great rule of all model drawing: The farther an 
object or part of an object recedes from. the observer 
the smaller it appears to become. 


Next draw the top front edges which join 1 and 
4 and 1 and 5. Then draw the receding iine 7. 
This is very important. Notice that if these 
lines 3, ñ, and 7 are produced backwards they 
appear to converge towards a point. This is 
known as vanishment. D gives what is known 


as а front view of the box, Observe how the 
front edge is parallel with the pencil, апа note 
also the vanishment 


of the top. At E and F see 
the stages in the dr 


1 rawing of the box when the 
short face is towards the observer and the long 


edges of the box are receding considerably. 


The Shading. — First put the 
side of the box whi 
same with the inner side, 
(See G). Then add the 
in H. Notice the 
interior, thrown by 
the box. с 


manner 


broad shadow on the 
is in shadow, and do the 
which is in shadow also 
cast shadows as shown 
peculiar cast shadow in the 
the right hand short edge ot 


il should be rubbed in a definite 
8 shown at J, K, or L, 
cuously as at M. Е 


The репе 


but never promis- 


ither rub regularly along the 
length as shown at I. vertically as at K, 


г entirely 
„ but never in the 


or at one regular. slope as at I 
irregular manner shown at M. 


Details — After the 
იII completed det 
green. edging 
medium 


broad and east shadows are 
ails can receive attention. The 
round the box is represented by a 
tone o Ming, showing that a tone 
produced by rubbi ng the pencil on the paper 
does not ¡ways Tepresent shadow, but must be 


used to indicate colour. Notice the difference 
in tone of the green edging on the shadow-side 
and that 


on the long front surface, 
side it appears darker, 
finish the box bei 
them draw the lid 
sketch. 


the 


On the shadow : 
If some of the pupils 
fore the end of the lesson let 
Partly showing as in the complete 
Lastly, the colour of the paper on which 
box stands is rendered by a tone of pale shading 


RECTILINEAR OBJECTS. 


[2 


чара 


№. 6.—A COCO-NUT. 


е 


LL bulbous or bulb-like forms must, be shaded 
on the same principles as those given for the 
egg. The coco-nut, which is the subject of 

this study, is clearly an exercise on the egg, since 
in form it approaches very nearly to it. Any other 
object or flower which is similar in form as a whole. 
no matter how it may differ in detail, is based 
upon the same principles of light and shade. A 
few which can be set as exercises embracing all 
the same features of shading are: a door knob, 
a cricket ball, and a doll's head, еіс. 


Materials, — White cartridge paper, a B or BB 
pencil. An HB pencil сал be used, but it is not very 
satisfactory. 


Arrangemenís,—Enough coco-nuts should be pro- 
vided to place here and there among the children, 
Each nut should be placed upon a piece of white 
or very раје tinted paper. If ù piece of white paper 
can be stood upright behind the coco-nut, so much 
the better, because thus the background agrees 


with the white paper on which the %hildren are 
drawing. 1 


Stages.—The method of rubbing the pencil on the 
paper to produce Ше shading was fully explained 
in Study 1. The chief thing to remember is 
that the rubbing should follow, as far as possible, 
the shope of the objeo By this means the shape 
is accentuated. "This is not a fixed rule, to break 
which would be wrong. ‘There is no right ог wrong 
in the case at all, but this is the best course for 
beginners to do. An advanced student сап shade 
in any direction, and the result will be equally 
ав good. 


The Sketch,—Tt is not actually necessary, but it is 
certainly best, to draw the object in outline first. 
Diagram A shows how the sketching should be 
done. Notice that it is loose and free, and by no 
means а single line. The centre line or ах indi- 
cated is only to ensure that the correct slope of 
the nut shall be obtained. 


The Broad Shadow.—Every object must be looked 
at with half-closed eyes. By this means all dis- 
tracting details are lost, and only the masses of 
light and shade are seen. ‘The chief thing to look. 
at is Ше shape of the broad shadow—that is, the 
whole of the shadow seen on the chadow-side of the 
coco-nut. This has a distinct shape, as seen in Dia- 
gram B. The sharp edges which are shown in B do 
not matter at first —they can be softened afterwards. 
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The great thing is first to concentrate the whole 
attention on its shape. This must be rubbed 
on until it matches in intensity of tone the broad 
shadow on the coco-nut itself. There is no harm if 
at this point the shape of the cast shadow be drawn 
in outline. The next step is to rub on the cast 
shadow. 

The Cast Shadow.—This must Бе rubbed on until 
its intensity is correct when compared with the 
broad shadow. Notice particularly that it is 


darkest right under the nut and is known as the 
deep dark, or depth. (See C.) 


The Half-Tint and High Light, — There is 


a pale 
shadow х 


и (the half-tint) over nearly all the light side, 
which is seen if carefully looked at with half-closed 
сусв. The broad shadow merges gently into the half- 
tint as is shown at C. In this connection- compare 
В with С. The High-Light is the lightest part of 
the light side of the с! 


е object. It is shown in C and 
closely resembles the shading of the egg in Study 1. 
The Reflected Light, — Observe the reflected light 
in C along the bottom of the object on the shadow 
side. This was obtained not by rubbing out any 
of the shadow, but by carefully adding more depth 


to the broad shadow. A careful study of C will 
reveal the right method. 


The Details, 
to the indiv 
from this i 


—These must Һе drawn according 
idual model and, of course, will differ 
с llustration. 
ша the Shading which gives it the recessed appenr- 
Yo #2 markings on the coco-nut follow 
та ae of growth. The principle on which 

У based is shown at D. Тпоу are really 


the Same as the lines of longitude on a globe or the 
seams on a football, 


and соңу Notice how they curve 
nut NONE to a pole or point at each end of the 
Шарды k E the same principle is shown but 
ЖАД Эрс en the object is more foresbortened 
that (აგა One pole is out of sight. Notice now 
n at the lines: still curve and converge towards 
bei rat Point at the back of the nut, as it 
Der: here 15 Just a little effect of this position 
in the finished drawing. 
qu abras Notice carefully that these aro not 
4 Unless the teacher is watchful pupils 
n many more fibres than are really seen. 
A fault, especially in children, to over- 
ач mall and unimportant details, 
„mal details give character to the 
firen are very sensitive in recog- 


nising character, whether in objects or people. 


At F is shown an eye 


THE TREATMENT OF SURFACE CHARACTER.. 


No. 1. А REEL OF COTTON. 


‘HIS is an exercise or development of the basic 
form which follows the round—viz., the 
Cylinder. (See Study 4.) The similarity 

in form between the gallipot and the reel of cotton 
18 quite apparent. , 


Arrangement.— Obtain several reels of white 
cotton as large as possible, and place them on small 
pieces of white paper here and there in the class, 
во that six or seven children draw from each reel. 


Materials—A sheet of white cartridge paper and 
a B or BB pencil. 


Stages.—The drawing of the top and bottom of the 
reel gives much trouble to beginners. All children 
draw the bottom wrongly unless they have had 
preliminary hints on the principles of horizontal 
circles; at different levels. A very good plan is to 
cut out two discs in cardboard, and fix them on 
to the ends of a piece of wood about 18105. long, 
and stand them in the position shown at A. The 
pupils will clearly see that the bottom dise appears 
аз a rounder ellipse than the top one. This must 
never be forgotten when drawing cylindrical 
objects, such as pots, jugs, vases, reels, сс. 


The Outline.—First draw the ellipse representing 
the large upper circular surface of the rel (see 16), 
Tt is not necessary to draw a horizontal axis first, as 
has been taught for so many years past. Pupils 
should draw a horizontal ellipse just as freely as 
they make the letter O in handwriting. Next add 
the thickness of the wood, as shown at C, and 
remember that this also depends on ellipses. Look 
carefully into the diagrams and next draw the verti- 
cal sides of the reel, as shown in D. Then comes 
the important feature—i.e., the bottom ellipse. 
This must be drawn complete, as you see in D, 
and somewhat rounder in form than the top ellipses, 
At H a most frequent mistake is shown—that is, 
the mere drawing of curve from one side to the 
other and ending in sharp corners, such as is 
marked XX in the diagrams. This is the commonest 
mistake in the drawing of pots, cups, jugs, de. 
Another frequent mistake is to draw the bottom 
ellipse less round in form than the top, as in I, 


Now return to D. If any round feature is to 
be drawn, such as a hole or the little raised portion 
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on the top of the reel, it is then necessary to 
insert the axis, in order that the central ellipse 
shall be in its correct position. D showr, that this 
ensures the correct placing of the hole seen at the 
top of an ordinary reel. Upon it'is built up the 
raised piece which we show in E. Lastly, add 
the thickness of the wood at the bottom, and clean 
out the unseen part of the ellipse (see E). 


The Shading.—This example shows that a drawing 
may be commenced, if so desired, by drawing 
the cast shadows first (see F). The very effective 
curved shadow seen on the front of the cotton is 
cast by the projection of the upper edge of the 
reel It is darkest at the narrow part, where 
it is nearest to the wood, and. gradually tones or 
fades away in both directions. "The cast shadow 
on the ground Нав been explained before, Notice 
that it is elliptical in shape, and that part of it 
falls across the bottom ring of wood. The actual 
method of rubbing on the pencil and other similar 
instructions were given in Studies 1,2,and4. Next 
draw the broad shadow. This can be rubbed 
on either in a vertical movement or in a horizontal 
curved movement, such as is adopted in б. Notice 
also in G the reflected light in the shadow up the 
edge of the reel. It can also be plainly seen in the 
finished drawing, Notice that the small raised 
piece on the top of the recl also has a broad and 
ien Shadow. Shade the wooden rings top and 
аи not only as regards the actual light and 

ade, but also as representing their colour. "They 
are somewhat darker as a whole than the cotton. 


ააა ს > AE pupils think they can вее every, 
h. the reel, but this is not so. Only 
ვრ i: US dos will a strand be seen. #8 a whole, 
В eri of shade must be lightly put all 
of hi, цане» of cotton, and then the long streak 
left ЁС > rubbed out, or, of course, it сап be 
tint, Tha ეი оса Shading the delicato half- 
ЖЕТ Seren of cotton stands out con- 
off with Å p den it must be carefully taken 
Sharp. И © edge (or point) of a rubber cut very 
Dus E 2 e other hand, a strand or thread 
delicately AE d us line, this must be done very 
it must be not he tip of the point of the pencil, and 
curve round ths) Fe carefully that the threads 
ана) Doom Ыы Да ye usb lika the an 


el, А rinti 
upper surface of the ione ny printing on. the 


an only be suggested. 


Y AR 


CAST SHADOW ON CURVED SURFACE. 
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No. 


HIS is really an exercise оп Lesson 5, where 
the first principles of perspective are intro- 
duced in simple form. Perspective is the 

most difficult part of drawing for children to 
manage. 


Arrangement.—An ordinary school reading-hook 
has purposely been used for the illustration. То 
make а really pleasing picture a very old leather 
volume should be drawn. 16 is advisable to use 
а thick book rather than a thin one. Books 
should be placed here and there about the class, 
so that two or three scholars may work from each. 
Lay them either on white or tinted paper—white 
for preference. 


Materials. —A sheet of white cartridge paper 
and a B or BB pencil. HB pencils may be used 
if no others are available. The teacher's demon- 
stration work should be done with charcoal, as it 
can then he seen very clearly from a distance. 


Stages.—To commence the outline sketch hold 
the pencil out horizontally at arm's length, close 
one eye, and judge the ап ез which the bottom 
edges of the book appear to make with the straight 
edge of the pencil as shown in Diagram 1. In 
this diagram, the upper edges are drawn, as well 
as an upright line, to take the front upright edge 
of the book. Care must be taken to see that 
these lines tend to approach each other to the left 
and right respectively. Next mark off the lengths 
of the sides, and draw the other two uprights, 
and complete the top as shown in Diagram 2. 
Remember most particularly that the back must 
be shorter than the front. Then draw the 
curves representing those seen in the book 
(Diagram 3), and it must be observed that they 
are based on the short upright lines. "The uprights 
are lengthened in Diagram 3, in order to indicate 
how essential it is that these lines should be upright : 
if they are simply drawn short, many pupils 
will make them quite sloping, and yet will think 
they are upright. "This error is of frequent oceur- 
тепсе, То keep the printing in its proper position 
on Ше back (the front part of the book in the 
drawing) will require similar uprights, since the 
wording follows the same curyature as the back 
of the book itself. This is shown in Diagram 6. 
Curves must first be drawn as shown there to take 
the lettering. In Diagram 4 a rectangle and a 
circle appear on the top flat cover. The lines 
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8.—A CLOSED BOOK. 


of the rectangle follow the direction of the edges 
of the book with which they are parallel. Note 
them carefully in the diagram, and (Том the 
converging lines. The+diameter or, axis of the 
ellipse is quite horizontal. In Fig. 7 the ellipse 
is more clearly drawn, showing its horizontal 
axis, However much the book may be turned 
at an angle, this axis always remains in this same 
position. The thickness of the covers should be 
represented by double lines, shown in Diagram 6. 


The Shading.—The whole of the back binding 
of the book appeared to be in one mass of broad 
shadow. Shade this all over to the required 
intensity. The shading of this part should be 
done by shaking the hand rapidly from side to side 
along the ‘length of the book. ‘This was fully 
explained in Lessons 1, 4, and 5. The shaking 


of the hand, as a rule, covers about an inch or 
so at a time. 


Cast Shadow and Reflected Light. —This should 
be done next. Tt will, as a general rule, equal 
the broad shadow in intensity, (See Diagram 5.) 
Be most careful that the shape of the cast shadow 
18 correct. Careful observation will show that 
there appears to be a long, soft band of deeper 
shadow along the whole length of the broad shadow. 
This is made apparent really by the faint light 
which is reflected on the lower part of the broad 
shadow from the paper on which the book is 
lying. Па little extra shade is rubbed on to 
render this deeper band, the reflected light will 
appear. The extra dark, long, thin line of shadow 
which marks the actual contact of the book with 


the paper on which it rests must be drawn with a 
good, strong touch of e 


399 xtra intensity. 
finished drawing.) n» 


(See the 


Printing and Leaves.— The words may actually 
be printed ns they appear, or the letters composing 
them may be only suggested. In any ease, they 
must follow the curve of lines shown in Diagram 
6. Look into the finished drawing for this where 
the printing 


ls merely suggested. The leaves 
are suggested by a few lo; 


mg, lightly-drawn lines. 
The edges of the leaves are 2 tightly SEN dato 
one mass that only a few of the faintly prominent: 
ones can be seen. Most pupils will draw а whole 
host of lines to represent what they know to be 
there (but which cannot be seen) rather than the 
few which make themselves apparent. 


TREATMENT OF DESIGN ON OBJECTS. 


No. 9--А TEAPOT COSY. 


НЕ representing of textile falls under the 
T general heading of "Texture." Ttis one thing 
to draw the shape of an object and represent 
“the light and shade upon it, but quite another 
to render the appearance of the material of which 
it is composed.  Cosies, of course, differ in 
shape, but all cosies are so much alike that they fall 
under the same principles of construction. This 
cosy is really four-sided, and, therefore, an irregular 
pyramid, but the construction of a round shape is 
-much the ваше and VIII be based on a cone, 
instead of a pyramid. At A is shown the pyramidal 
basic form of example, and at M the conical 
basic form of a round one. 


Arrangement.—Every teacher can quite easily 
procure several teapot cosies, If possible, those 
made с? pale-coloured material should be chosen. 
They should be placed here and therein the class, 
so that each pupil gets a good view of the object. 
An upright sheet of white paper will enable the 
pupils to see a vertical cast shadow, as well as the 
horizontal cast shadow on the ground. (See the 
finished drawing for this.) 


Materials,—A sheet of white cartridge drawing-paper 
and a B or BB репей, II these pencils gannot be 
obtained, then an ordinary HB or F can be nsed 
instead, Those who wish to use Conté Crayon, 
Creta Levis, Stumping Chalk, or Charcoal will 
work in exaotly the same stages as with the pencil. 


Stages.—Basic Form.—The cosy here shown was 
of pale blue material, so that the effects of light 
and shade were well seen. The first thing is to 
make an outline drawing. As this cosy has four 
sides, and comes to a point at the top, it is based 
on a pyramid. ‘The chief basic fact to observe 
in a pyramid is that the apex is vertically over the 
middle of the base. (See A., which is a drawing 
of the ordinary school pyramid.) It is most im- 
portant that the apex should be kept exactly 
over the middle of the total width of the base, 
otherwise the pyramid (the cosy) will appear 
somewhat as if pushed over to,one side. (See O 
and P.) B shows the broad shadow on one side of the 
pytamid corresponding with the cosy, and also 
the cast shadow. At M the construction of a round 
cosy is shown and at N its broad shadow. 
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The Outline.—First draw a block shape as at C. 
Begin with the two base lines of the cosy, join their 
extremities, find the middle, and draw an upright. 
This gives the position of the apez as seen in 
Diagram C. The next thing is to draw correctly 
the outline upon this block-form, as at D. Notice 
how the outline overlaps wherever there is a fold 
in the material—a most important thing to observe 
and render in a textile. It is exemplified more 
fully at G, where the outline of a sleeve on a lady's 
armis drawn. Note particularly how the folds are 
represented in the oútline. There i$ at each fold 
an appearance of overlapping material. Compare D 
with G. The cord should now be drawn, and any 
other detail forms necessary. No harm will be 
done if the shape of the cast shadow is drawn. 
6 


The Shading.—Pirst look at the cosy with half- 
closed eyes and note the large broad shadows. 
On this example there are two—one mass down 
the fold on the left-hand side of the cosy, and the 
other very large and broad on the front. Both 
аге shown at E. Оп the cosy itself the pencil 
may ba rubbed in the direction shown at F. It the 
rubbing is maintained in one direction throughout, 
the eflect is more workmanlike. "The horizontal 
onst shadow should be rubbed on in a horizontal 
direction, and that on the npright paper at the back 
shonld be rubbed on in an upright direction. . Both 
are shown by the arrows in Diagram E. In the 
east shadow observe that it is darkest near the 


object: "har; 3 
с ject That is Particularly shown in the finished 
drawing. 


ae Folds, Ава look at the cosy with half 
а eyes, and this time note the shape of the 
ows forming the folds. "Тһево must be rubbed 


on wi ittle 
ith a little more pressure on the pencil. In 
Shape they are 


022, 1 generally rather angular, and 

ше йы bottom of the hollows. ‘The example 

de BE i Шу examined in order to see 
е8 which are sh i 

are shaded in order to get the 


ma oan > ^ detail this will come last. Re- 
este B as a rounded body the cord must have 
e 8 2 and a shadow side, just as the large 
: ү small Piece is shown at Н. Notice 
how dark the little hollows under the cord are 
shaded. The cord also throws a small cast shadow. 


TREATMENT OF SOFT TEXTURE. 


M тэг 


No. 10.—A 


HIS is another lesson in the rendering of sur- 
face character ov terture. Previous lessons have 
dealt with the fibrous nature of the coco-nut 
and the soft, flexible surface of a textile in the tea- 
pot cosy. In this case the study is of the inter- 
lacing of the withs or strands in a simple basket. 
The chief point about this exercise is the rendering 
of details in shadow. A large part of the basket is 
in shadow, and in these broad shadows the inter- 
lacing of the withs can be seen just as well as 
in the light portions of the basket, When children 
have to draw an object full of details, such as this, 
they are so attracted by the prettiness and work- 
manship of details that they overlook or forget 
the broad effects of the object as a whole, Tt is no 
uncommon thing to find pupils beginning the shad- 
ing (and sometimes even the drawing itself) at 
some attractive little detail, and thus working 
on from detail to detail. Tt is the tencher's duty 
to pass round the class and prevent such mistak 
The teacher should also make a large drawing 
in charcoal before the class, showing the proper 
way to set about shading the object. After the 
demonstration drawing is finished, it should 
be turned face to tho wall, lest the pupils simply 
copy what the teacher has done. 


Arrangement.—A simple basket is quite easily 
obtained. Any basket will serve quite as well asthe 
one illustrated, whether large or small, with round 
withs or flat. If large baskets only can be obtained, 
then one or two will be enough, 


Materials. —A sheet of white cartridge paper about 
Sins, by 1lins, and a B or BB pencil. Tf the pupils 
only have HB pencils, never mind—let them use 
them, The depths of shadow cannot be so forcibly 
expressed with this latter репой as with a B or BR, 
but, still, a very passable drawing can be made. 
In order to prove that the paucity of material 
need never prevent one from accomplishing an 
object, the illustration. shown here was shaded 
with an НВ pencil. 


Basic Form.—1n each study во far particular stress 
has been laid upon the fact that pupils should be 
taught to see the basie form upon which e у 
object is built up. In this ense it is the cylinder 
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BASKET. 


” 
which is the underlying form of the basket. 
(See Study 4.) Тһе great fact to bear in mind is 
that the lower ellipse is rounder in shape than the 
upper one. (See Diagram А.) а 
е 

А perfect cylindrical body of the proportions of 
the basket is drawn at Diagram A, but the basket. 
itself is not a perfect cylinder, but somewhat 


irregular in shape. as at B. Notice that the ellipse 
is slightly distorted, 


Stages. — The Outline. 
the irregular e: 
all the time th. 
A. 


Commence by sketching 
ylinder as in B, but bear in mind 
e principles which apply to Diagram 


The Broad Shadows.—Then view the basket with 
half-closed eyes, when all detail will be lost, and the 
basket will appear as masses of lightand shade, Note 
carefully the shape, size, and position of the masses 
of shadows, These are the broad shadows and should 
be shaded as seen in Diagram С. Notice how they 
seem to fade away or gently merge into the masses 
of light. The actual rubbing on of the pencil to 
produce the shading lias been. explained in Studies 


1, 2, and 3. Let the hand shake very rapidly from 


side to sido, 


Divisions Round Objects. — Next set out the divisions 
r markings made by the interlacing of the withs 
of the basket Work. Тһе upright division and lines 
will give most trouble in Spacing, Diagram D 
shows the principle on which equal divisions are set 
out round a circular object. The ellipse in D 
UR ^ circle, and the upright lines and dots 
ни т წა) equal distances from each other, But 
Ше ae pue to become closer together towards 
us a цэ ellipse ; for proof of this draw a. 

cle (about 3 ins, diameter) on a piece of card- 


board stick pi 
ў 3 on Stick pins round it at equal distances, 
old It up before you, w hen you will observe 
the truth of the statem 8 


ent. This should be applied 
Енцо Е арр! lec 
ი the spacing out of the upright divisions of the 


interlacing იიი” mere spaeing is 
shown in Diagram E. Now draw NS iio 
with, showing the Spaces between them, and the 
detail shadows along their edges, ke. т 
fasteners and the markings of the АШ. 
can also be added. Lastly, 
the spaces must be shown by 
with а rubber. Took enre 
drawing for these details, 


The wire 
rain of the wood 
any light seen through 
taking ont the shadow 
fully at the finished 


TREATMENT OF SURFACE CHARACTER. 


No. 11.—A VASE. 


N this study a vase has been chosen to show 
I how to deal with decoration or detail im 
shadow. In this vase not only foreshortening, 
but, owing to curvature of surface, distortion 
isindicated, things which children seem quite unable 
to perceive unless aided by the teacher. 


Distortion.—For a moment only the picture of the 
Dutch scene represented on the vase will be dealt 
with. Suppose that the vase 15 correctly drawn 
and shaded in a position under the eye-level as 
at L. The picture is now to be drawn upon it. 
Without any warning or hint of any kind from the 
teacher the pupils should draw the scene upon 
the vase. In almost every case it will be found 
that they have drawn the view quite straight 
across the vase, as at 0, instead of curved 
and distorted, as in the diagrams H K and the 
finished illustration. That is because children draw 
what they know to be a fact instead of the 
appeararce that the fact may present under altered 
conditions and from different viewspoints. All 
the horizontal lines, such as the roofs, eaves, 
horizon, canal bank, &c., are really small parts 
of ellipses, which would, if drawn, pass right round 
the vase, as in diagram І., just as a groove passes 
right round a gallipot or jam jar, and in this posi- 
tion of the vase would be represented by ellipses. 
This, then, accounts for their apparent curvature, 
Observe that the greatest distortion (curvature) 
occurs at the sides of the vase just where the ellipse 
has the greatest curvature. Upright lines in the 
view are also, and for the same reason, subject to 
distortion, owing to the curved nature of the up- 
right surface of the vase; notice that the wind- 
mill and its arms appear to be quite bent. Look 
carefully at diagrams H and K. The observation 
of this fact is really more important than the 
correct; drawing and shading of the vase itself, for it 
may so happen in after school life that a child may 
never he called upon to draw or depict any object, 
but the knowledge that things appear to undergo 
distortion and alteration as they vary in position, 
cireumstance, and condition is one of the elemental 
facts of life, and one which immensely helps to 
mature judgment. 


Materials.—A sheet of cartridge paper, a B ог ВВ 

pencil if possible, and a rubber. Where it can 

be afforded, and as a reward for good work, the 

best students should he allowed a piece of Michallet 

or Allongé paper. The effect of shading is very 
. 


` 


beautiful on these papers, and the high lights can 
be shown with white crayon or chalk. 


Arrangement.—Now, it is not suppose! that 
teachers ean procure vases just like the one shown 
here. But everyone can get a Similar vase 
with some design проп it. The principles in drawing 
are exactly the same though the shape and view 
may differ. Obtain about five or six vases, and 
place them here and there in the class upon pieces 
of tinted paper, such as the back of wall papers. 


The vases, of course, need not be all alike, and the 
pupils themselves can bring some. 


Stages.—In a case like this, where the body is so 
large compared with the neck and mouth, it is a 
good principle to draw the body first, as shown 
at А, and then add the neck and mouth, as in B. 
The pupils should as far as possible work without 
any guide lines, and draw the form straight away, as 
in A. ‘There is no need even for the much-cherished 
centre line if it can be done without. If the form 
ls not upright at the first attempt, let the pupil 
alter the drawing until it is ; by this means learning 
to Perceive accurately. After а few attempts it 
will be quite successful. "The centre line will become 


CE In the same way draw the ellipses 
or the mouth and the foot straight away, without 
any horizontal lines, 


3 just because they are ellipses. 
(Seo В, С, D, დი.) à : 


me Mouth and Neck.—First draw the inner 
е рес of the month, and then the outer one, 
passing round slightly to the back, as shown in C. 
This gives a bevelled appearance. Notice that the 
neck seems to encroach on the body (see D). This 
fact can be observed on all such vases ; the shoulder 
seems to pass round, as it were, at the back of the 
neck, M. 

ы on {о the shoulder, as at F. This is wrong. 
т be line round the shoulder of the vase is represented 
by an ellipse fully drawn at first (see E), and not 
by merely drawing a curve direct across, as in С. 
This is a most common error, and teachers should 
always be on the look-out for it. 


hadow is added, leaving the 
Two directions of 
maintain and accentuate 
ed at M and N. For further 
0 the studies on the Egg, the 
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any children run the line of the neck ' 


PORTION OF DETAIL ON CURVED SURFACE. 


2 SA 


^ v: 


No, 122265 TOY SRITILE 


[HIS study comprises in itself the principles 
explained in dealing with the round in the 
lessons on the Egg, the Onion, and the Coco- 

nut, also the principles of the Cylinder, the Gallipot, 
and the Reel of Cotton. The large round knob 
of the skittle is shaded in the same way as the egg 
and the onion in the former studies, and the neck 
and body similarly to the gallipot and the reel. 
ings round the skittle fall under the same 
tules as the threads of the cotton on the reel, 
and the design on the vase in the last study. 


The new feature introduced in this study is the 
shadow on the vertical surface at the back, about 
which several points should be noticed :—(1) 
The shape of the shadow partakes of the shape 
of the object by which it is cast ; (2) it is somewhat 
distorted ; (3) it is vertical on the vertical surface, 


The first point is very significant, but it is often 
overlooked by beginners. * The shape of an unseen 
object can, as a rule, be inferred from the shape of 
its cast shadow. his fact is made use of in one of 

* Conan Doyle's detective stories of Sherlock Holmes, 
One moonlight night Watson is hiding among some 
boulders on Dartmoor, when suddenly he sees проп 
the ground the long-drawn-out shadow of Sherlock 
Holmes, which he instantly ` recognises though 
distorted. The slight distortion noticeable in the 
shadow is due to the oblique incidence of the light 

upon the background. Notice that the light 
is on the left of the object, somewhat in front of 
it and above, therefore its rays meet the back- 
ground obliquely, апа the shape of the shadow 
is thus slightly distorted, For once a gaslight effect 
of shadow ік given, and it should be noticed how 
hard and sharp the edges of the shadow are, com- 
pared. with the blurred effect produced by daylight. 
Even in the blurred shadow of daylight, however, 


the distorted. Shape of the skittle will still be 
detected quite easily, 


The Outline.—As a rule, 


is necessary to draw the object in ontline first. 
(See Diagram A.) "Particular care must be given 
to the ellipses, and for this it is advisable to read 
through the study on the gallipot again giving 
special attention to the principle of the lowering 
ellipses, viz, the ellipses representing circular 
markings round the object become rounder and 


for pencil shading, it 


rounder as they get lower under the eye-level; 
therefore. it follows that ellipse six will be rounder 
in shape than five. and so on. When drawing 
these markings round an object do not merely 
draw curves across from side to Side, assat D, 
but always sketch complete ellipses first, as at A, 
and clean out the back parts afterwards (B). 


The Broad Shadow.—After the sketch is made 
and cleaned up then the broad shadow must be 
shaded. (See B.) The chief thing about it is 
that it has shape. On the knob note its crescent 
shape, and down the neck and body note how it 


curves with the shape of the shitlle, 


Rub the pencil, 
as 


a rule, in the direction of the form, and keep 
the shading free from Spots and patches. Notice 
that very little broad shadow is seen when the light 
is rather in front of the object, as it is in this case. 


The Cast Shadow, 


-—In a case like this, when the 
shadow has 


а definite shape, it may be skétehed 
in outline + if so preferred. Tt is really a good 
idea to make pupils regard shadows -with half 
closed eyes and draw them as shapes. It impresses 
them with the fact that shadow has shape. 


The partof the cast shadow which falls upon the 
horizontal ground should be shaded horizontally, 
that is, the pencil should he rubbed horizontally 
from side to side, so as to give and maintain the 
feeling of horiz ntality. The part of the shadow on 
the upright wall at the back should, on the contrary, 
be rubbed on vertically, so as to maintain and 
accentuate the feeling of uprightness. Look into the 
finished diagram, and it will be seen that this has 
been done. The shading of the cast shadow on 
the upright wall must be kept quite flat in texture; 
ie, it must be smooth and even throughout. 


The Half-tint. — On the те 


skittle not yet «haded a pale half-tint is seen, except 


where the light is concentrated on я spot оп the 
knob and їй a long streak down the whole length of 
the neck and body. > 


maining part of the 


Details.—The cuts or grooves round the skittle 
are rendered by a Shaded line with a light line 
under The light line is taken out with a rubber 
Sharpened like д chisel. The coloured bands 


ore represented by a little extra shading. (See 
the finished diagram.) 
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CAST SHADOW ON TWO PLANES. 
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No. 18. А BOX 


ў this Study the difficult subject of perspective 

À x pu ds under the guise of а lesson of 

drawing from delight, and the children will 

unconsciously tackle a most difficult part of 

drawing while absorbed in the pleasure of repre- 
senting on paper one of their own playthings. 


Materials.—A sheet of cartridge paper about 1013. 
by 12ins., а B or BB pencil and a rubber. In place 
of the blackhead pencil a Conté Crayon, Creta 
Levis, or any other hard point such as charcoal 
can be used. 


Arrangement, The children should be asked 
to bring their boxes of dominoes, or, at least, a 
few dominoes. In the junior classes and infant 
schools a few dominoes will be quite sufficient. 
The drawing of the rectangles and the correct 
arrangements of the black spots will be the most 
important features for very young children, 


For the Seniors,—A pleasing group should be set up 
in each case, either the box with one or two lying near 
by, ав in the illustration, or a small group of three or 
four dominoes. Two objects should not, however, 
be placed in parallel position, especially if side by 
side. A number should never be placed in a row. 
"There should be a careless freedom giving the: 
pression that the objects have 


by accident. rather than by stu 
to say, 


im- 
fallen into position 
died order; that ig 
the basic principle must be variety. In the 
illustration this wholesome rule has been broken, 
but only to show a certain principle in the терге- 
senting of similar objects in corresponding posi- 
lions. Observe that one of the dominoes is lying 
parallel with the long sides of the box, and there- 
fore the same vanishment takes place in this as in 
the box which is shown in the large illustration. 


Stages,—With the Upper classes of the senior 
school a little perspective should be taught when 
drawing rectangular objects, such as boxes, books, 
cupboards, tables, Xe. For this Purpose a few 
elementary ideas of the vanishment of lines are 
glven, that is, the tendency that pi 
to apparently converge toward 

See also Studies 5 and 8. Hold the peneil out 
horizontally at arm’s length, shut one eye and place 
the pencil so that it appears to be touching 
the front bottom corner of the object. The sides 
of the object will appear to rise slightly, as shown 
in Diagram A, lines 1 and 2, and the front edge 
will stand upright like line 3. 


arallel lines haye 
a distant point. 


Draw all these lines 


OF DOMINOES. 


shown in A, not omitting the horizontal line 
representing the pencil.” Next draw the two up 
right side edges marked 6 and Тіп Diagram В. Sec 
that these are shorter than front edge 3, because 
they are farther back. Then draw 4 and î gradually 
converging with 1 and 2 respectively towards a 
distant point. Line 8 can also be added with the 
same vanishment. Lastly, line 9 (the back edge) 
сап be drawn. (See Diagram C.) If a few of the 
dominoes can be seen in the box then their edges 
will also vanish in the same direction as seen in 
Diagram C., i.e., with the sides of the box. 


Shading of the Box and Cast Shadow.—Before 
this is attempted, any particular details (if there 
be any) essential to the shape of the box must be 
drawn, ав at E. The open end where the lid slides 
in requires careful drawing, due attention being given 
to the direction of the vanishment of all lines, 
whether short or long. These are generally drawn 
much longer than they actually are in order to 
make sure of the correct vanishment ; then the lines 
not required in the finished drawing are rubbed out. 
As regards the shading, there are two surfaces 
in broad shadow, the outer one on the right (in this 
case) and the inner one partly seen. (See Diagram 
D.) They should be carefully shaded by rubbing 
the pencil either in the direction of the sides or at, 
one constant slope. The result should be a sur- 
face smooth and free from patches, There is a 


curious fact about the cast shadow; certain of ів. 


edges run parallel with the edges of the sides which 
cast the shadow, i.e., they vanish to the same point. 
Observe the back short edge of the cast shadow 
which turns and travels out of sight at the back 
of the box. Note that it is parallel with the top 
back upper edge by which it is cast. 

The Black Spots.—Unless 


the pupils will make the black spots quite round 
and circular, and it shot 


ild be pointed out that 
though actually circular they appear elliptical 
when the domino is lying flat as in the illustration. 
Show the similarity to the top of a circular jug. 
(See G.) Obsefve also that th 
is horizontal, no matter what its 
domino. Some pupils will draw 
with the sides of the domino, as at H. 
The Cast Shadow,— 


«—Compare very carefully the 
cast shadow of the. domino and that of 


Position is on the 


the box, 
and observe the definite similarity. Two of its 
edges, in similarity with the box shadow." run 
parallel with the edges: whic 


:h oast them. 
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great ‘care is taken . 


he axis of each spot - 


the axes parallel * 


PRINCIPLE OF PARALLEL EDGES. 


No. 14.—A BRUSH. 


HIS study introduces two features of special 
ЗЕ importance. One is that of perspective, 
the other the rendering of surface texture, 
“The same rules of perspective which apply to the 
drawing of a box apply equally and in the same 
manner to the brush shown in the illustration. 
As regards surface charanter, as а rule each study 
presents its own features. Here the rendering 
of bristles deserves special attention and requires 
its own particular treatment. 


‚о 
but there is no 
ttempt it also. 


То de this object carefully and thoroughly 
course, the work of senior children, 
reason why juniors should not 
They can make a very fair representation in their 
childish way, and teachers Should be satisfied 
with a drawing according tothe age of the child. 


Materials, —A sheet of white cartridge "drawing. 
paper and a B ог BB pencil. II those cannot be 
obtainéd, then an HB must be used, but it is noi 


Бо satisfactory, A crayon or charcoal is yery 
suitable for this work, ° 


Arrangement,—Got the 
brushes from hehe, 
suitable, though 
brushes will ser: 
just a slight modification 
treatment in rendering 
ог eight scholars dr 


Pupils to bring п few 
Clothes brushes 
blacking, 
ve just as well, 


are very 
or nail 
and each will require 
of the same kind of 
the bristles. Let 
"^w from each brusha 


Stages.— The senior pupils should regard the brush 
as à kind of block; they will thus see the 
form of the object, which is most 


serubbing, 


seven 


basic 
important. 
The Basic Form.—The basic 
is a sort of tapering block, as in Diagram 2. Ве. 
neath it comes the curved wooden stoc] 


k, and in it 
the mass of bristles or hairs. 


Though it may be 
Curved in parts; yet the underlying form is, as we 


say, a block whose edges are really straight lines, 
These straight lines v 


in the box of domi 


form for such a brush 


anish in the same way as those 


noes, Study No. 13. 


Stages.—To begin with, each 
pencil horizontally at 
appears to be 
of the brush ; 


pupil should hold the 
arm’s length, so that it 
touching the bottom front corner 
shut one eye, and judge how much 
the two lower edges of the brush Appear to rise, (See 
Diagram 1). Then they should draw the sloping 
edges representing the edges of the mass of bristles, 
shown also in Diagram 1. 


The receding top edges, as in Diagram 2, should 
then be drawn, thus completing the block shape 
Or basic form. These receding edges would, 
if produced far enough, meet at two different points 
ontheeye-level. The eye-level cannot be shown in 
the drawing. Tt is generally correct if these lines 
are drawn converging somewhat in Diagrams 
2 and 3. After this the wooden stock with its 
curved ends and curved bottom must be 
The whole general shape of the brush 
complete. 
3 or 4, 


drawn. 
js now 
The next step may be either Diagram 


Light and Shade of the Mass 
objeet has been viewed ns 
Shade. 


-In Diagram 3 the 
mass of light and 
The whole broad shadow and east. shadow 
has been put in. To this is added the first set of 
details, as shown iñ Diagram 5. Had the details 
shown in Diagram 4 directly followed Stage 2, 
then the broad and cast shadows would he 
them, and the result is again Di 
peculiar dark triangular sha 
4. are the hollows 
and are d 
brushes, 


put over 
agram 5. These 
pes, shown in. Diagrám 
between the bundles of bristles, 
netive feature of practically all 
By the mere putting in of these the 
shapes of the bundles are formed. 


a 


The Bundles—Each bundle is really part of a 
сопе, as at 6. Each cone has its own light-side and 
shadow-side, just as any other object has when 
standing alone. This shadow-side ean be well 
represented by drawing a number of bri 
at In each light-side a 
seen prominently, and the 
sparingly—not enough to 
of light ón the light-side, 
Diagram 7. 


les, as 
few bristles will be 
y can be put in very 
take away the effect 
Look carefully into 


б 
7 


The Upper Surface — This is partie 


ularly difficult 
to 


represent. Though the tops of the bundles 
are so crowded together, nevertheless there will 
be seen here and there little dark patches made 
by the intersticos between the bundl In some 
brushes they are vi distinet and indeed form 
^ sort of geomet pattern, The formation is 
seen at 9, and the actual drawing (very 
gerated) at 8. The final drawing 
of what this surface should look like, 
by children are finished off with a do: 
round, as here indicated, 
improved. 


much exag- 
gives some idea 
Tf all drawings 
uble rectangle 
the effect is greatly 


OF SURFACE CHARACTER 


TREATMENT 


quem, 


дим f 


No. 15 


HIS is another lesson dealing with surface 
character. "Teachers will find that, as a rule, 
objects with difficult surface texture (such as 

а ball of wool) are usually simple in form. Оп 
the other hand, many objeets whose shapes are diffi- 
cult to draw, such as those involving perspective, 
have, as a rule, very smooth surfaces, which give 
little trouble as regards texture. Boxes, books, 
and similar objects are examples of this kind. 


The woollen glove shown in the illustration is 
quite easy to draw, and is an object which children 
always represent well, since it has no fixed shape. 
If a glove be thrown down on a table it may or may 
not assume a definite form. Whether it be dented 
in here or there, or raised in one part more than 
another, or any other accidental Shape, is а pure 
matter of сћансе. It follows then, that even if 
pupils do not draw the strictly correct form, 
the result may nevertheless look well and appear 
«quite natural, 

It must not be supposed that faulty or careless 
observation is being supported. That is against all 
principles, What it is desired to impress is, that 


many objects are Very easy to draw because of this 
lack of definite form. 


On the other hand, such definite objeets as books, 
boxes, &c., are difficult to represent, because the 
slightest deviation in form will be apparent at once, 


since they are not subject to accidental bending 
and displacement. of parts, 


Materials.—A sheet of white cartridge paper and 
a B or BB pencil. Instead of this a Conté Crayon 
or a Creta Levis pencil or charcoal may be used. 


Arrangement.—There should be no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining plenty of woollen gloves. Let the 
children bring their own, and place them on the 
desks here and there in the class, It is best 
for each child to draw a glove which is a yard or 
во away from him, and not the one lying before 
him on his own desk. In this latter case his view 
would be too much of a plan of the glove. 


Stages.—To draw a variformed object such as a 
glove (or hand), first sketeh +he general shape 
or ensemble, as at A. This is always the first 
thing to do with human or animal forms, and should 
be sketehed very lightly and loosely. Into this 


А WOOLLEN 
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GLOVE 


block-form draw the shapes of the parts. (See 
Diagram B). The shapes of the fingers and the 
divisions on the cuff are set out. 


The Broad Shadow.—The next step" representing 
the broad shadows is the most essential part of the 
whole work. Half close the eyes and observe 
the shapes of the shadows оп the glove. Half 
(or nearly so of each finger will be in shadow, 
as will be seen ;n the diagram. All down one side 
of the palm and the cuff there will be seen a long 
broad shadow. Parts of the palm itself, owing to 
undulations, may have a shadow upon them. All 
these must be carefully looked for, and their shapes 
noted and drawn as shown. The shadow in the 
irregular elliptical opening of the cuff must be added, 


The Cast Shadow.—In the example the cast shadows 
from two of the fingers were seen, and a long, 
thin cast shadow along the side of the glove from 
the little finger to the cuff. The end of the cuff 
also threw а fine cast shadow. These should be 
rubbed in as shown in D. For cast shadows 


tub the pencil horizontally; no matter what shape 
the shadow may be. 


The Texture. — So far no surface character is 
shown. “The great thing is to portray the object 
as an object in light and shade. The texture 
is a matter for detail treatment. The large illus- 
tration shows the surface charaeter, which must 
be treated with such marks as to suggest 
woolliness, Look carefully into the texture and 
find out the shape of the prevailing markings. In 
this knitted glove it was noticed that there appeared 
to be broken irregular lines of shadows caused 
by “ plain stitch." The lines must be indicated 
in a very broken, loose manner with а blunt pencil ; 
nothing of a thin Wiry nature must be shown. 
Diagram E shows an enlarged finger with the broad 
and enst shadows. only, and at F the text; 
just explained are added, 
very carefully, 


ure markings 
Look into the dingram 
Diagrams G and H show two kinds of 
detail which may be needed to represent: woolliness, 
"There may be others according to the make of the. 
glove. In the of the illustration those shown 
at H were used very sparingly, as can be seen 
in the finished drawing. The edge or outline 
of the entire glove must be treated with loose woolly 
lines, as shown. It is quite obvious that the out- 
line of a woollen article could not be represented 


by clean, hard-cut lines such as would be used for 
а box or a book. 
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No. 16- А GLASS JUG. 


ANY teachers nvoid giving glass obiects for 
ihe drawing lesson, because they are 
supposed to be very difficult. It is not the 

shape with which they think to have trouble, აა 
the transparency. Both in colouring and in репе 

there is very little diffieulty with glass directly the 
principles are understood. Е 

In this present example of the Glass Jug there 
are many things to talk about and interest. children. 
There is the ever-changing effect of the light upon 
the glass according to the slightest movement 
of the observer. What is dark one moment will 
be light the next. A high light will appear in one 
spot to one child, but is in quite a different position 
to another child. 

Then there is the distortion of things seen through 
the glass. Notice how the back edge of the paper 
appears to be bent up where it passes along behind 
the jug. This is due to the refractive power of the 


glass. There are lights sparkling here and there 


due to reflection, some also due, again, to refraction. 
The intense darks seen in „ће thick glass handle 
and in the thick bottom of'the jug are also due to 
total loss of light owing to the refraction of the 
glass. € 


Materials —A sheet of white cartridge paper 
about Sins. by 10ins., a В or BB pencil and a soft 
rubber. 


Arrangement.—Plain glass jugs can be proeured 
quite easily. However, should there - be any 
difficulty about obtaining them, plain glass tumblers 
can he used instead. All the effects, except 
those seen in the handle of the jug, will be present 
in the glasses, Should the glasses he fluted, по 
more difficulties will really be experienced if the 
principles are carried out. 


Stages.—It is usual to draw the object in outline 
first. before shading, leaving the latter for another 
lesson. The ontline method has been adopted 
here, but it is not essential. 
be included from the first. The first thing 
to remember is that the jug (or tumbler) is 
based in shape on the cylinder. Though the jug 
actually tapers, and is, therefore, part of a cone, 
nevertheless, because large ellipses are seen top 
and bottom it must be regarded as a evlinder 
for the purpose of drawing. Remember that he 
lower the ellipse is under the eye level, the rounder 
it 18 in shape. Look at X and Y in Diagram 
V, which is the ordinary basic cylinder of the 


Shading იიი 


school 
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models. Notice that ellipse V is rounder or fuller 
in shape than X. Now look at the jug in A, 


and notice that exactly the same principle is carried 
out, 


ў 

The position of the two attachments of the 
handle will give trouble. Notice that they fall 
on a line C, which would meet the sides at the apex 
of the cone if they were all produced upwards, 
A whole series of these lines are represented at D. 
Notice Козу they tend to converge upwards with 
the sides of the jug, while he centre one is quite 
upright. This is very important, for the correct 


shading of the jug is based upon these lines, and is 
explained below. 


The Shading,—When dealing with a transparent 
object it is best to putin first all the shadows which 
are at the back or seen through the front surface 
of the glass. On the front surface of the glass 
there are to be seen very pale, delicate lights and 
shades like long, filmy, broad streaks, Since these 
are upon the front surjace, they musi 
be drawn over the other shadows, so as 
be in front of them, and must therefore be drawn 
last. The first part of the shading. е cast shadow 
right at the back is shown at G ; thi seen through 
the glass. Notice the peculiar lights in it due to 
refraction. Next shade the bottom of the jug. 
noticing the curious lights there ; leave white paper 
for these where very bright. Тһе shadows ANS 
Seem to travel round the bottom in broad Streaks, 
following the form of the ellipse ; they vary much 


in depth, some being quite dark. Look carefully 
into G for these, ` 


t obviously 
to appear tu 


The Handle.—This should be sh 


in H, first putting in the s apes of the darks, 
White paper can be left for the lights, or they can 
be rubbed out afterwards with a sharp rubber, 
AtTis shown the outline of part of the handle 


with its high-light, and at J the shading, up to 
its edges, 


aded next as shown 


The Front Surface —This is most important, 
delicately shade the broad, filmy delic: 
seen running down the 


Very 
ate shadows 
ў front surface, They will 
pass right over the other shading, and will be just 


discernible. (See the fini: d illustration). They 
must follow the directions of the lines shown in 
Diagram D. D gram E shows а common error, 
Where a pupil will forget to alter the Slope. At 
F is another error, Where the fact that these pale 
shadows are upright in the middle is quite forgotten, 
Compare the finished drawing with F and F, 
The two high-lights seen on the rim are represented 
at Kand L, It is eno, ! 


\ К and ugh to just break the br. 
line forming the thickness of the glass, ate 


= 


TREATMENT OF TRANSPARENCY. 


No. 17.—A SPRAY OF LEAVES (SIMPLE). 


VERY interesting part of pencil drawing is the 
rendering of flowers and plants. Pupils 
of all ages should attempt such drawing, 

but allowance must, of course, be made for the 
relative ages when assessing marks of merit. Forall 
Nature studies a good sharp pencil is indispensable. 


Arrangement.— First exercises should be simple 
sprays in which the leaves lie fairly flat in a plane. 
Plum, cherry, beech. elm, willow, ash, rose, aspen, 
lime, birch, syringa, scarlet-runner, strawberry, 
and several others are of this character. If placed 
on the desk on a piece of white paper, the leaves 
will lie fairly evenly. It is, of course, better if they 
enn be supported upright by sticking them into 
small pieces of plasticine pressed on to the desk, 
or other means, Tn this case, foreshortening of 
the leaves will occur to some extent, and the manner 
of rendeving this must be explained by the teacher. 
Tf possible, each pupil should have a spray, or there 
should be at least one between two. 


Materials.—A sheet of white cartridge paper and 
an HB or B pencil. The latter is much the better 
if it can be kept well sharpened. Tt is natural 
with children to go on drawing with a blunt point, 
quite regardless of consequences, and the teacher 
should therefore keep the points sharpened for the 
children, which little fact alone will cause them to 
take much more interest in their work. 


Stages.—The spray used in the illustration is a 
Piece of syringa. The first thing is to roughly 
set out the spray in “ loose," free style. All the 
attention must be given to the size and the position 
of each leaf and flower, and the size of the spaces 
between the leaves. Half the battle lies in a well- 
spaced piece of work. No matter how well the 
plant may be actually drawn, if it is badly spaced, 
and has some parts too large compared with others, 
it will be unsatisfactory and disappointing. First 
draw the stalk (see A) but even this is not so simple 
a matter as it may seem. Very seldom is а stalk 
straight, and very seldom is it a regular, graceful 
curve. It is usually a succession of st ight 
sections, each section extending from node to node. 
Next draw the top leaves, making sure that they 
are correct in length when compared with the 
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stalk already drawn. (See B.) The mere general 
shape is quite enough, loosely and freely drawn. 
Tn the same way draw the next two leaves, ая shown 
at C. Here the most important thing is to obtain 
the correct width of tho spaces таткод О and P. 
This is the chief source of error with children. 
If only the nearness of one leaf to another is 
observed, the result will be correct. (Note X and Y.) 
There is no need, when starting 9 spray of leaves, 
to draw an imaginary block of straight lines 
enclosing it in a kind of framework. Tt is often 
more difficult to perceive this imaginary enclosure 
than it is to draw the spray itself. Sand indicate 


the treatment which used to be recommended, 
but has now fallen into disuse. 


The Rendering—Stalks.— A very sharp pencil 
is required, which for this should be held like a 
pen, not upright on its point, То begin with, 
the drawing should be nearly rubbed out. The 
edge on the light-side is rendered by a light line, 
but not a thin, wiry one. Тһе shadow-side, by a 
well-drawn, broad, dark line, firm and direct. 
(See К.) A few long lines down the shadow 
side will give the feeling of shadow. Nodes require 
very careful drawing. Children will draw them 
ав shown at Fl, whereas the correct rendering 
is shown at F. All nodes are not alike, but all 
have detail in them which generally quite escapes 
the notice of Pupils. E shows how 40 render 
one lenf partly covered by another. If the near 
one appears darker than the other, it should 
be shaded as shown, And the other can be left 
white. At G a leaf is rendered, the near edge 
of which is drawn more broadly and boldly than 
the remote edge. The midrib is first drawn 
fairly boldly, and then the veins added very, 
very delicately. These are not straight, as shown 
at N, пог curved, as shown at Q, but usually follow 
the shape of the leaf towards its tip. Only the 


important veins should be drawn, At J and M 
two laurel leaves are introduced in order that 
foreshortening may be shown. The under-surface, 


which is usually in shadow, should be shaded 


completely, and the upper surface can be left white, 
Notice. again, that the near edges are dr 
boldly and dark. H and T 


ing leaf J, while at K 
eaf M. Notice that the 


'awn 
show the Stages of 
and L are those for 
near portion is drawn 
Shadows on tlie upper surface due to undu. 


lations must be rendered according to their sha pes. 
(See С.) 


TREATMENT OF SIMPLE FOLIAGE. 
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No. 18. А SPRAY OF 


НЕ chief features of this study will be the 
rendering of veins and serrations and the 
treatment of mass shadows. Two sets of 

leaves are shown, each drawn first in outline and 
then shaded broadly, but not in detail. "Teachers 
should do all they can to encourage children 
to look at things broadly, and save their efforts 
from being wasted on unimportant details. The 
chief thing in the present case is that the leaves 
should be properly spaced out, and each drawn 
correctly in general shape. "This was fully explained 
in the last study, and what is shown and dealt 
with here must not be considered more important 
than that. After spacing and setting-out the spray 
of leaves correctly, drawing all the leaves in good 
shape, and rendering the nodes with particular 
care, the detail work should be commenced. 
з 

Arrangement.—A small spray of any ог the fol- 
lowing leaves will be suitable for this study :— 
Elm, syringa, elder, strawberry, blackberry, 
tose, beech, cherry, apple, greengage, and many 
others whose leaves are undulatory in surface 
character. Blackberry, 
“ате strongly 


Strawberry, and elm 
recommended. Where — possible, 
let the children obtain their own specimens: 
but, if they cannot do so, teachers «vill easily 


procure them by a walk into the country. 


Materials, —A sheet of white or very pale tinted 
paper, about 10108. by Sins., and a sharp В pencil. 
An HB may be used, but the shading is much richer 
when carried out with a B pencil. 


Conté Crayon 
ог Creta Levis may Бе used instead of a pencil. 
Should a teacher wish the drawings to be done 
on large sheets of paper, a stick of charcoal should 
-be used. 


Stages,— After sketching the spray lightly draw the 
veins in correct position in a ketehy style. It 
is at this stage that the greatest attention must 
be given to the direction of the veins. Тһе correct 
direction is more important than the delicacy 
of the work itself. ‘The teachér should go round 
and criticise each pupil's work. The usual mistakes 
made by children in this respect are shown at 
E and F, and H and I. For instance at E and H, 
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LEAVES (ADVANCED). 


in each leaf respectively,the veins are curved entirely 
in the wrong direction, and suggest that the leaf curls 
over outwards; this is a very common efror ; while 
at F and I another frequent mistake is shown— 
that of drawing the veins straight. G and J 
indicate the correct direction. IL is important to 
notice that in almost every leaf one can think of 
the veins tend to curve and. follow the shape of the 
leaf towards the tip. Carefully study G and J, where 
this system is shown in rough sketches. 


Style of Finishing,—The first thing in finishing 
is to draw the outline of each leaf. For this a 
very sharp B pencil is necessary. The near edge 
of the leaf should be drawn with a Bold strong 
line, but this does not mean a hard and stiff one. 
The line should be flexible, 
The back edge should be 
than the near one, 
For this, 


and vary in pressure. 
kept paler and softer 
it gives the feeling of distance. 
notice Diagrams A and C, the latter 
particularly illustrates this rule, 


The Serrations.—Serrations in the edge: 
are not the mere formless kinds o 
Suppose. Tf they be looked a 
be seen that they are made 
curves of the shapes shown a 
commended to the readers 

N, these curves have been 

serrations. Some are deep, 
to the growth of the plant, 

A and B) they are ve 


8 of leaves 
f jagging that some 
t carefully, it will 
up of very beautiful 
t K. This is specially 
attention. At L, M, 
Joined together to form 
others slight, according 
In the elder (Dingrams 
ry slight. 
Veins,—A very sharp 
midribs and veins, 
by one line or two. 


pencil is required to draw 
The midrib may be represented 
If by one, then it may be fairly 
firmly drawn, though not so boldly as the near 
edge of the leaf. If by two, then each must 
be very delicate and fine, though one is usually 
stronger than the other. The veins must be very 
delicate, and should fade off at the extremities. 
Only important ones should be drawn. 


Shading.—Shade the masses 
and evenly, across the direction of the veins, as in 
B and D. Generally, along the veins where there 
are slight valleys, a length of shadow is Seen all 
along the vein itself, Look again into B and D, 
where such shadows can be seen on the light half 
of theleaves. Do not shade in the same direction 
^s the vens, as it tends to obliterate them. 


of shadow regularly 


TREATMENT OF MORE DIFFICULT FOLIAGE. 


n 


I enl 
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No. 19. А SPRAY ОЕ 


ІНЕ lesson should begin by a five or ten minutes” 
chat by the teacher on the growth and habitat 
of the plant; no pupil should be nsked to 

draw something of which he is ignorant as regards 
character, use, and habitat, since the drawing 
lesson should ხი made interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. 


Arrangement, —The particular position of each 
spray must be left to the discretion of the teacher. 
"The chief aim in arranging them should be that 
as many of the interesting items as possible he 
visible to the pupils. It would be very disappoint- 
ing to any child, for instance, to be in a position 
where the nuts could not be seen, either wholly 
or partially. 


Materials —A sheet of white cartridge paper, 
any convenient size, such as 10їпз. by Sins., a 
sharp B pencil and a rubber. Where B peneils 
cannot b? obtained, HB must be used as substitutes, 
The deep darks in the shading, however, cannot. 
be obtained so well with an HB peneil. 


Stages,—It often puzzles many teachers how 
То begin these sprays of foliage, but there is no 
fixed rule about it. In all drawing and painting 
the great idea is that general mnss and shape 
should be grasped and dealt with first. То that 
end the method of blocking out the whole mass 
Shape, ав shown at А В C, has been in vogue for 
years past in all the art schools of the country. 
But it js not the only way, and, indeed, not 
always the best way, for children. 


It is expecting too much to require a child 
to imagine a” kind of wire shape all round the 
spray. The pupil has to imagine the shape, and 
then endeavour to judge the proportions of width 
and length of this imaginary form. Another 
important point to remember here is that when 
# child has once set out what he judges to be the 
general shape of the whole (no matter whether 
really correct or not), he will continue to fill this 
in quite unmindful as to whether the Spray is 
actually coming out the correct shape. The 
leaves may be too long or too short, or out of 
position, but so long as the first block form is 
filled up, the pupil thinks the, drawing must 
necessarily be correct. This method is, therefore, 
not strictly enjoined, but the matter is left to the 
judgment of readers. 
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HAZEL WITH NUTS. 


The Blocking-in Method.—At А the general 
block shape is shown, which is just lightly sketched. 
Into this the sketchy shapes of the leaves are” 
drawn, and also the bunch shape for nuts (see 8), 
At this point carefully observe whethér the leaves 
are of correct nearness to each other and in correct 
position, and also of the proper size, In fact, 
this is the only purpose served in drawing the 
general block shape. Lastly, leaves and nuts are 
drawn and shaded in general masses, as shown 
at C, where the nuts were drawn to begin with. 


Other Methods. There are two other methods 
of beginning which May be mentioned, though 
there is not the space to illustrate them, They 
are those adopted in painting such a spray straight 
away with the brush without outline. These 
are explained in the ‘ Book of School Colour 
Work” (Evans Brothers, Montague House, Russell 
Sqnare, London, W.C., 4s. 6d. net, 4s. 114. post 
free), They are as follows : 


:—(1) Begin by drawin 
the stem and building all the other parts ОН 
it in their 


Correct positions, (2) Begin with 
some large distinctive ог central feature, and 
draw all the rest round it. This сип be done just 


as well when drawing in байг inti 
Å пе лз when paintin; 
with the brush. > 2 


Shading.—When the outline 
masses of shudows in all 
one leaf is shown at E, wi 
upon it. И the pupils 


is drawn, fill in the 
parts of the spray, Only 
ith the first broad shadow 
look at the leaves with 
half-closed eyes, the shapes of these local shadows 
will be clearly seen, The yeins should next be 
drawn with a very sharp pencil, and along them 
the shadows due to the undulatory surface (com- 
pare Diagrams E and F). The Shadows soften 
away as they approach the light parts of the leaf, 
but are quite sharp along the veins, 


| i Look well 
into F and into the Spray at the top. 


Outline Drawing,— The treat, 


nuts in outline only are dealt with in Diagrams 


D and С. Notice that upper edges are drawn 
more boldly than lower ones; this is particularly 
well shown at G. "The upper edges are those 
which are nearer to the Observer, In the сазе 
of a leaf lying flat, it is usual to strengthen one 
edge and leave the other lightly drawn 

case the edge on к 


the shadow-si 
Strengthened. See D. Dice s 


ment of lenves nnd 


TREATMENT OF UNDULATING SURFACES. 


No. 20. А LANDSCAPE WITH SIMPLE FIGURES. 


HIS study is for the purpose of showing how 
easy the representing of a landseape be- 
comes when treated properly. [f teachers will 

just give their children a few hints on representing 
such phases of a pieture as distant trees and objects, 
roads, hills, rivers, near trees, &e., they will find 
that the pupils will not hesitate to attempt 
any simple landscape. Let a teacher work the 
landscape in the illustration with the class, nsing 
charcoal and a sheet of imperial white paper, 
the children using pencils (B, if possible). After- 
wards the children should be asked to illustrate 
some such poetic idea as: ““ The ploughman 
homeward plods his weary way," ete, The results 
will be most ‘gratifying. By looking at the illus- 
tration given here it will be seen that very little 
drawing is really necessary to obtain the appearance 
of a wide, open landscape. 1t is natural with ali 
children to want to be putting something on, 
and whatever they are asked to represent they will, 
as a rule, shade all over. If teachers will just 
show the little trick of leaving the paper tu do its 
part of the work, more than half the labour will 
be saved. 


Errors.—A few fundamental errors which children 
are most prone to make are shown in B, C, D, 
Suppose they are required to draw a landscape 
showing a country road. The correct drawing 
is shown at А, where the front of the road occupies 
the whole width of the picture, and the distant end 
of it vanishes away to a point right far back on 
the horizon. If left to themselves, the children 
will produce ი long, narrow streak running up the 
middle of the paper, as shown at P, or across, 
as shown at С. In many cases they will not even 
make the rond vanish to a point. If these errors 
are pointed out and a drawing made for them like 
A, no such mistakes will occur. This applies 
equally to a river. Children invariably make 
trees very small (see D), always show the whole 
tree, and generally below the horizon. AI—HI 
represent the horizon. If teuchers will insist 
that the foliage portion of each tree is put above 
the horizon, as shown in Diagram E, and the trunk 
just below, very presentable landscapes from ordi- 
nary positions will be the result. Diagram D is 
not necessarily wrong, but it represents the land- 
scape as seen from the top of a hili ora high tower. 


Distance,—4s a rule, the main spaces and shapes 
of a landscape are drawn first in outline, as at A. 
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"Those who wish can do without it, and begin at 
once with the distant features (see F and С). Some 
artists begin their pictures with the stance, 
others with some near object, such as a barn, 
fence, gate, house, tree, cart, animal, or human 
figure, adding the distance afterwards. In this 
partieular ease of а broad, open view, the distance 
was drawn first. The whole work is very simple 
and much easier than shading objects, 


Generally, large clumps of trees and hedges 
are seen in the distance forming irregular masses. 
(See the finished ill tion.) These are (Шу 
rubbed in in shapes similar to F. Do not rub 
round and round, but in one direction. as shown 
at H. Always Ксер the far distance very pale 
indeed, At G is shown another hedge rather 


nearer, and therefore just « little moro he 
drawn. 


avily 
The general rule is, “tle nearer the 
object the more heavily and distinctly drawn.” 
The white space left between the hedges represents 
u field quite well. No attempt at light and shade 
is needed ; mere pale masses are enough. 


ed ; Observe 
how this is applied in the large landscape. 


The Middle Distance.—Objects here are more 
distinetly drawn, as, for example, the tree on the 
right. А tree is represented quite easily, 
at I and J, by unequal pressure in rubbing. Tub 
in the dircction H, letting the pencil vibrate, 
as it were, from side to side, thus forming the shape, 
Then rub the hollow shadows in the tree by 
pressure. Look well at Diagram 1, and then 
in which the trunk and branches 
The pupils will soon catch the 
ment. 


as shown 


more 
n at J, 
аге added, 
idea of tree treat- 


The Figures, &c.—Diagrams К to T show how to 
draw a, small figure, such as woman, man, or boy ; 
а woman is the easiest. Tirst an irregular shape 
for the hend, next the mass shape of the body 
above the waist (see T), and, lastly, the shape 
of the skirt, ав at M. “These are simply rubbed 
in straight away. The man's figure is treated 
similarly, hut observe that the shoulders are more 
square. (See N to Q.) No outline is required, 
Observe that the beads of the people in the finished 
landscape are on or. very near the horizon line, 
forget this, Notice also the ruts, 
all vanish (i.e., converg 
road in the distance. 


Never 
&e., in the road 
е) towards the end of the 


ПЦ У eee 
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TREATMENT OF A LANDSCAPE. 


No. 21.—A BRIDGE. 


O teacher should hesitateto sketch from Nature 
because of luck of ability. By making such 
sketches the teacher learns (which can be 

learnt in no other way) how to be able to criticise a 
child's drawing and to give help and guidance to the 
pupils in such lessons as drawing from memory or 
illustrating stories, poetry, and composition. Take а 
piece of ordinary cartridge paper or a sketch-book, 
or even an ordinary notebook, and a B pencil, 
and find some interesting spot as shown in the 
accompanying plate of the bridge. The sketches 
need not be large—the size of a post-card is a con- 
venient size. Later, prepare a large illustration 
for the class, when charcoal can be substituted 
for the pencil. Here a bridge has been chosen 
because it is so easily found in town or country. 
In choosing the view try to get as much distance 
into the picture as possible. A flat sketch—that is, 
one where everything seems to be in the fore- 
ground—never looks well, А good view is com- 
posed of three parts—ihe foreground, the middle 
distance, and the distance. "The bridge is in the 
middle distance of this picture. Also, try to keep 
the most interesting feature of the view in or 
near the middle of the picture. 


The Ontline,--Tn landscape sketching it is usual 
to draw the view in outline first. Atrany rate, 
the chief or largest features should be outlined 
as shown af A. First a line representing the horizon 
should be drawn. Notice that the river appears to 
yanish to a point on the horizon, while it is very wide 
in the foreground. With the road in Study 20, 
the full width of the picture was taken up in the 
foreground. Observe in this study that more 
than half of the foreground is taken np. If the 
bank on the right-hand side were produced, the 
width of the river in the foreground would almost 
be equal to the width of the picture itself. 


The Bridge.—Next outline the chief features 
of actual interest, such as the bridge, masses of 
foliuge, в house, Ко. The barest ontline shape 
ін quite enough, as can be seer! at В. Carefully 


observe how the lung mass of distant trees is out- 
lined. 


The Shading.—First lightly shade the whole mass 
of distant trees. Press very gently indeed on the 
pencil, so that the shading is scarcely observed ; it 
should appear much lighter than in the illustration, 
because the shading has to be done fot reproduction 
on the printing press, and consequently if 16 were 
particularly light and delicate it would be lost. 
It is usual to rub the pencil in the direction shown 
at E in Diagram C, as being the most natural 
and easy slope. At this stage, also, rub in the deep 
dark masses wherever seen, If they are tho darl: 
reflections in the river, be sure to rub horizontally, 
because horizontal lines (especially long ones) 
are particularly representative of water. Give 
strong pressure to the pencil wherever the shadows 
are really dark, to produce a rich, dark shade, 
"This does not mean rubbing over and over again, 
for that is apt to produce a shiny effect, Next 
shade in the parts of medium depth, such as the 
two large trees near the house. Та this connection, 
read again the previous study which explains the 
method and steps in shading a tree. Тһе very, dis- 
tant trees which show their trunks, and which 
appear to bo behind the mass of distant trees, 
should now be put in. It will be noted that the 
masses have been indicated first, and that the 
objects that are now being put in are becoming 
more detailed. 


Contrast,—In pencil drawing everything depends 
upon contrast, since the picture is limited to black 
and white. As far as is consistent with the nature 
of the features of the view, a light part should be 
juxtaposed to a dark. Thus the stone bridge 
can be left white (except for a mark or two sugges- 
tive of masonry.) Generally, the ground is left 
white, or as nearly white as possible. As the river 
is, for the most part, left white in our illustration, it, 
is necessary to contrast the fields with it by shading 
them slightly with a few loose lines as in the finished 
view. Observe that, in order to show the hedge, 
the upper part of it is left nearly white, and the 
lower part shaded. The upper part, therefore, 
contrasts with the distant trees, and the lower 
part with the field, which is left white. The fence 
is quite easily included, and the man fishing can 
be added in the same stages as the figures shown. 
in the previous study. 


EFFECT OF CONTRAST IN LANDSCAPE. 
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No. 22 —A POND. 


НЕ nearer objects in the foreground should be 
drawn in some detail. The farther away an 
object actually is the less the detail will be 

seen; consequently, beginners should keep objects 
and figures in the middle distance or distance when 
drawing large illustrations for class purposes. 
16 is important to remember that figures drawn 
in mass shape, such as those shown in the two 
last studies, must be placed either in the middle 


distance or distance, but never in the foreground, - 


Detail must be shown in foreground objects. Re- 
member also that when а figure is well in the 
foreground it covers up a considerable part of 
the pieture. "The head is usually elevated towards 
the top edge of the picture and the feet fairly close 
down towards the bottom edge. Children make 
most startling errors in regard to this. They imagine 
everything very small, and every view as if 
seen almost from overhead. Possible this is 
because they want to show everything whole. 
They do not grasp the fact that when we look 
at objects and views around us in ordinary life 
the nearer objects cover up considerable portions 
of those farther away. As a general rule, it is 
best to keep illustrations as simple as possible. 
For example, if it is necessary when illustrating 
a story to include a pond, the work need not be as 
elaborate as that shown in the aceompanying 


illustration, which appears rather full, and con- 
sequently difficult, because in the limited space 
of a few studies such as this series affords, certain 
aspects of objects must be introduced in order 
to impart the necessary information. For instance, 
the treatment of a very near tree is introduced. 


Note that nothing but the (гия) can be seen. 


Тһе treatment of a bank and boulders is shown, 
and also that of a fence. In the ordinary way the 
pond and a couple of tree trunks such as the one 
on the left would be all that are necessary for class 
purposes. The drawing of the fence is very simple. 
A few irregular lines down the length of the bars 
and posts will suggest the eracks and marks gener- 
ally seen in old wood; even in new wood they 
suggest woodiness. The study оп “Тһе Box” 
gives the general principle for suggesting surface 
character, 
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Arrangement and Material.—When it is the in- 
tention to sketch a pond or other similar object, 
a very workable rule is to sit as far away from it 
as the object is wide. Have something stiff 
like a piece of cardboard to rest „де paper upon 
and use а B pencil if possible. White cartridge 
paper will do nicely, though a piece of Whatman's 
is better. Do not use indiarubber more than is 
absolutely necessary, as it tends to give a. smeary 
and woully character to the drawing. 


Stages.—l'irst draw the horizon. It is best to place 
the horizon rather higher up in the picture when 
the centre of interest is in or near the foreground, 
Thus more ground and less sky are shown. Notice 
that the horizon in Diagram A is somewhat more 
than half-way up, whereas in the study of the 
** Bridge” it was only about one-third up. As the 
pond is the predominating feature of the sketch its 
shape should be drawn roughly in outline. See A. 
Next, roughly draw in the shape of each treo and 


other particulars similar in manner to Diagram B. 
No detail is necessary. 


The Shading, — Begin with the largo masses, 
whether distant or near, pale or dark, In Diagram 
C the distant trees were lightly shaded first, rubbing 
at the natural angle, as already explained. Then 
the mass of deep dark reflections in the pond was 
rubbed in horizontally. The long reaches acr 
the pond suggest the flat surface of the water. The 
light portion represents the reflection of the sky 
in the water. Then should follow the shading 
on the trees and trunks, and on the ground where 
needed. The large masses of shadows in the trees 
occur chiefly on the shadow side, the rest of the 
tree being mainly white paper, with a few markings 
suggestive of foliage. Тһе near tree trunk is shaded 
much the same as a jar or any other eylindrical 
hody. Observe how much is left light. — 


Details.—These consist еМейу of mar 
gest surface character. The downward slope 
of the bank should be shaded lightly at that slope. 
А few marks are added to .suggest the stretches 
seen on meadows and grass land. Irregular lines 
on the fence suggest woodiness, a few marks 


are indicative of grass growing round the bottom 
of the post. a few rather larger to, suggest flags 
growing at the side of the pond, while other marks 
Suggest ruts and stones in the ground leading 
down to the pond. = 


ings to sug- 


TREATMENT OF NEAR OBJECTS. 
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NOTES ON 


VERY good scheme of lessons in pen and 
A ink can be drawn up on this subject of 

“ hatching? A series of lessons extending 
over three or six months can quite easily be arranged 
from the studies which follow to the end of this 
book. 


Ink to be used.— Ordinary ink cannot be recom- 
mended as a suitable medium. IL does not dry 
quickly enough, and when finished has nothing 
like the workmanlike effect of Indian ink. Unless 
the first set of hateh lines is perfectly hard and 
dry the second set when drawn across them will 
smear and an unpleasant appearance will result. 
Even in plain hatching, where no lines cross, 
while being drawn, two of the parallel lines will 
often run together and spoil the effect. Only 
Indian Ink or other similarly prepared draughts- 
man's ink can be used with certainty and good 
results. Stephenson's Ebony Stain will serve the 
purpose very well and is sold in bottles holding about 
one-half to three-quarters of a pint at ls. (pre-war 
price). If this make cannot be obtained there 
is no doubt that any of the usual Ebony Stains 
will do as well. If a teacher buys one of these 
bottles, and the children each bring а very small 
bottle the stain can be shared out and will as a 
rule provide enough for about 50 or 60 children, 
the bottles being used one between two. The 
writer has had to do this many times because 
Indian Ink proved to be too expensive. Pen 
and ink work is, perhaps, of all drawing, the most 
fascinating. All children like it. This is probably 
because when finished the drawing approximates 
in appearance to that of a print. 


Materials.—Instructions as regards ink are given 
above and need no repeating. The ordinary 
school drawing paper is quite good enough for 
children’s work. However for upper classes, 
Whatman’s ‘‘ Hot-pressed” is one of the best 
papers. The best work is done on smooth prepared 
card, of which one kind is called Bristol board. 
For the pen, an ordinary school nib can be used, 
but it must be rather “fine.” A broad soft nib 
is not at all suitable. There are special small 
steel nibs sold for the purpose called “ quills,” 
sometimes 5 eroqu An ordinary mapping 
pen, however, is quite excellent. 

Scheme of Lessons.—This scheme is drawn up on 
the assumption that the pupils have taken the 
course of drawing and shading in Studies 1 to 16, 
and 23 to 28. From 1 to 16 a good grounding has 
been given in the drawing of common objects and 
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HATCHING. 


shading in the ordinary manner. Studies 23 to 28 
are exercises on “ Hatching,” which must be 
very carefully worked out before. this scheme 
can be attempted. 

First stages. —For three or four weeks let the 
pupils draw all kinds of single objects, such as 
boxes, books, cups, jugs, hats, etc, Each should 
be drawn about ? or 3 inches in size, and 5 or 6 can 
be drawn on a page. The hatching must be 
carefully done, and the objects carefully selected 
to include all kinds of shapes. 


Second stage.—TVor the next three or four weeks 
set the objects consist of small groups of two or 
three articles, such as: “а candlestick and box 
of matches,” a book and pair of spectacles, a 
tumbler and lemon, a handbag and glove, a port- 
manteau and umbrella, etc., ete. Two of these 
groups ean occupy a page and they look well. 

Third stage.—The next few lessons should be. 
devoted to the drawing of objects about the 
school, such as: a desk, а, cupboard, an easel, a 
chair, a table, a clock, ete. These will require 
special watehfulness on the part of the teacher. 
Let the pupils sit about in groups. They will 
work quite well and will not be disorderly because 
the teacher's back is turned occasionally. No 
front view of these objects must be allowed. Always 
insist on the drawing being an angular or corner 
view of the object. 

Fourth «tage.—Lastly comes the most interesting 
part of the work: the drawing of “ corners of the 
school.” This will prove most delightful both to 
teacher and pupils. A corner of the class-room, 


including say the door and a cupboard, makes a 
good drawing, 


The view should generally show abont four or 
five yards of each wall forming the corner. Anot her 
corner of the room may include a window on the 
one side and the teacher’s desk on the other. 
corner chosen must of course include somo 
interesting objects, Tt is wonderful how effective 
these look if drawn at all well. If the school 
possesses a hall there is at once endless scope for 
finding interesting comers. The entrance to the 
school makes a good sketch. The outside as 
well as the inside of the school can thus be used for 
a oH provide most enjoyable work 

neerned. No difficulty in maintaining 
order amongst the pupils need be anticipated 
Булыш them to roam in and about the 
uildings for sketching purposes, The pupils soon 


catch the interest of the work n > 
absorbed in it. » and become wholly 


Any 
such 


No. 28.-LINE METHOD FOR PENCIL OR PEN AND INK 
KNOWN AS “HATCHING.” 


HE method employed in former studies is most 
suitable for young children, but only older 
pupils should attempt the “line” method 

here described. The former method of rubbing on the 
shadow evenly and smoothly is quite easy, and 
should precede the method of hatching the shadows. 
The “line” or *hatching” method requires 
more skill and judgment, but it is pre-eminently 
suitable for pen and ink work. It is the method 
adopted in Punch and in other periodicals. 

The rubbing in or “ solid” method of shading 
is unsuited for pen and ink drawing, since the ink 
would all run together and there would be no 
difference in intensities of shadows. With the line 
or hatching method all degrees of shadow density 
сап be obtained both in pencil and pen and ink. 
Not only can degrees of shadow be produced, 
but also or Thus 
by judicious use of the lines either in pencil or pen 
and ink such surfaces as glass, textiles, wood, fur, 


surface character texture. 


&c., can be rendered. 

It should be remembered in these studies of the 
“Ліпе” method of shading that all instruction 
for the репей applies equally and exactly to pen and 
And. of course, the same 
pastel, or any 


ink, and! vice versa. 
may be said of charcoal, crayon, 
other hard point. 


The different ways of producing various tones 


are :— 

C Рае "Tones. Darker Tones. 
(1) Thin Lines. Broad lines. 
(2) Light pressure. Heavy pressure. 
(3) Open spaced lines. Closely packed lines. 
(4) Thin lines crossed Heavy lines crossed. 
(5) Thin lines crossed Very dark tones, heavy 


and ro-crossed. lines erossed and re- 
crossed. 

For small drawings about the size reproduced 
in periodicals a sharp B pencil is best. For 
larger drawings the pencil may be more blunt, while 
for very large drawings charcoal or chalk only 
should be used. The репей or pen and ink is not 


then so suitable. 


For pen and ink an ordinary pen with a fairly 
hard nib, such as children use, will serve quite well. 
Indian ink is the ideal ink to be used ; especially 
for drawings intended for show purposes. . But 
ordinary ink will serve quite well for practice. The 
principal drawback to ordinary ink is that when 
the lines happen by accident to touch, а small 
blur or patch is the result, Sometimes, too, in the 
crossing of the lines the same thing will occur. 
But these little troubles should not deter anyone 
from adopting this most delightful and interesting 
method of illustrating work. The plan adopted 
here is to begin the method with pencil and leave 
pen and ink until later, though »ll who wish may 
work this study in pen and ink if desired. 

This method of shade lines or hatching bas three 
uses, namely, (1) to represent shadow pure and 
simple, (2) to accentuate the form of the obiect, 
(3) to represent surface character. 


On no account should the lines be ruled. They 
must be drawn as parallel as possible by hand, 
whether close or open. The beauty of the work 
consists in free parallelism of the lines when done 
by hand. If they are mechanically ruled there will 
be a hard, erude mechanical appearance, which will 
spoil the whole effect. When beginners attempt 
these lines they will find difficulty in keeping them 
straight and smooth as the tendency is to curve 
them, lose the parallelism, and thus produce 
an effect like a mass of straws. Аза rule, the more 
rapidly the lines are drawn the better the result. 
The hand then seems to maintain its position 

_of regular slope, and the strokes are completed 
before the hand loses its position. 


A Plea for Illustrating Letters.--To illustrate 
a poem or story, a personal letter, a science, geo- 
graphy, or history lesson either method of shading 
may be employed. In the case of an ordinary 
letter it is rarely realised how useful sketching 
(however crude) may be in elucidating certain 
points. Everyone knows how absolutely invaluable 
pictures are in works of travel and exploration. 
They make true realisation of things more clear 
than any number of words can do. The same 
principle holds good in making the writers exact 
meaning clear in a letter. 
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No. 24.—A BOX, 


НЕ upper part of the illustration exemplifies 

T methods for filling a space with the line 
method. 

the natural angle. 

naturally selects in hand-writing, and it is generally 

considered to be the easiest and most comfortable 


A commencement is made with 
That is the slope of line one 


direction for shading. 


Oblique Lines.—A series of lines, either pale or 
dark, thin or thick, are drawn fairly close together 
to produce the idea of shadow. Diagram A shows 
a space to be filled; at B the first set of lines is 
drawn. Notice that they end irregularly—i.e., 
some rather longer than others. This is very im- 
portant, ив will be seen when the next set is added 
(see C). Do not on any account let them all end 
regularly as at N, for when the next series is added 
an ugly line will appear, Draw these strokes 
the length the ordinary movement of the fingers 
will “allow—say, about three-quarters of an inch 
to an inch—and be sure to let the strokes vary in 
length. Add the next series, as seen at C, and 
follow this with the last, as shown at D. Those 
who are dexterous enough to draw longer strokes 
should certainly do so. "The strokes should nearly 
or just touch the ends of the first series. 


Horizontal Lines,-—Another method is to use 
horizontal lines (see E and T), and, if required, 
to cross them by the oblique lines, as shown at G 
and H. The latter is simply the same set of lines 
as G, but more pressure has been used to pro- 
duce a darker surface. 


"The vertical direction is shown in the third row 
of the diagrams in Study No. 24—I to L. At I 
a set of vertical is drawn, and at J the surface is 
completed by another set. Al! who are able to 
fill such a surface straight away with one set should 
do so. At K these lines nre crossed by oblique 
ones, and it will be observed that a darker tone 
of shading is thus obtained. Special attention 
is drawn to Diagram L, illustrating а horizontal 
set of lines crossed at right angles by a vertical 
set, Great skill is required if a successful result 
is to be obtained. For beginners the methods 
of crossing or hatching shown at. С, H, and K are 
more to be recommended. If lines are crossed at 
an angle of about 30 deg. the effect is very pleasing, 
no matter what their general direction may be. 
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The best rule to adopt is to use just such lines as 
suit the purpose in view. In this way freedom of 
thought and expression will be secured 1логе readily 
than if the effect were subordinated to some special 
mode oftechnique. While thus supporting perfect 
freedom in the use of the lines, it will bo found that 
great judgment has to be used. Lines must not 


cross and re-cross in any and every conceivable 
direction. 


Arrangement.—An old box placed on the floor 
with the children sitting round, 
interesting study. the children's desks 
are fixed, a box supported on an imperial drawing- 
board about 2ft. from the ground will be well seen 
by all. Å few small boxes, such as cigar-boxes, 
placed here and there in the class, will make good 
substitutes if the accommodation is such that 
children cannot see into the inte, 
box when placed in front of the cla 


makes а most 
When. 


rior of n large 
188, 


General Rule of Expression, 
let the shade lines express, as far as possible, the 
direction of the surface theyareupon. Itis obvious 
that the horizontal lines on the ground (in the 
illustration) suggest the flatness of that surface. 
At the back there is an upright surface, 
could better suggest this than upright lines? On 
looking at the sketch one readily feels that there is 
a wall or some such surface at the back. “Now, the 
lines in this case do not Suggest shadow, bullen 
face, and this is quite as important in this style of 
work as shadow itself. j 


—It is a good plan to 


and what 


Cast Shadows—Two cast shadows are shown. 
Note their different. treatment. Тһе cast shadow 
on the ground lies on a horizontal surface, and it is, 
therefore, represented by horizontal lines, They 
are packed closely together, and rather heavily 
drawn, in order to get deeper tone, Two effects 
are produced—(1) shadow, (2) horizontality. The 
shadow inside the box is Tepresented by two 
sets of lines, one set really horizontal—i.e., выне 


along with the top horizontal ed, 
2 f the = 
and another set vertical, სიდ ee 


vertical. Two effects are aj 
shadow, (2) the feeling of uprig! 


The lines on the left-hand sui 


rface of thi 
suggest woodiness, as can be seen dug 


бэ?) 
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HIS stady deals not only with light and shade, 
but also shows how shade lines are used to 
indicate colour. А coloured object, particu- 

заду if it be of a dark colour, must have a series 

of lines upon it to represent that colour. Suppose, 
as in this case, that the cover of a book is dark red. 

It must be obvious that such a cover cannot pos- 

sibly appear as light as if it were white, no matter 

how much light is falling upon it. The colour can 
only be indicated by shading (it is not shadow really, 
remember) to a tone which suggests the depth of 
colour. The general incidence of light and shadow 
in the picture will, of its own accord, prevent the 
misconception arising that there is shadow on the 
cover of the book. Notice how the colour has been 
indicated on the large front surface of the cover 
in the large illustration. The design being of 

а darker tone of red is also shaded more heävily, 

though the whole surface is in full light. There is 

only one light streak on the whole book, and that 
is for the high light along the top front edge. 


High Light—Partieular care and thought are 
required here. 


rule the high light on any 
object appears white or nearly so, по matter what 
colour or depth of colour the object may be. Take, 
for example, a black silk top hat. Nothing could 
be more intensely dark, yet the high lights on it 
(usually long streaks) are as white and brilliant 
as white paper. Look at an ordinary fountain pen, 
a long streak of white light will be seen. Put beside 
it an ordinary red coloured pencil, and the long 
streak of high light on that is as white as the other, 
The faet is that the high light is that portion of 
the objeet which reflects or sends back to the eye 
ically all the light which falls upon it, and since 


ordinary light is white the high lights will appear 
white also. Occasionally a high light will be tinged 
with the colour of the object. but it is so slight 
that no notice can be taken of it in black and white 
drawing. To test the matter, place any book 
in the position shown in drawing. Then half- 
close the eyes and look round the reom at all kinds 
of objects, and notice in each the spots or streaks 
of white light no matter what the colour of the 
objects may be. 
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Arrangement.—Ordinary reading books placed 
on a sheet of white paper should be placed here and 
there among the pupils as directed: ^n former 
studies. Diagrams A, B, Bl, in the illustration 
opposite, show a few hints on the outline drawing 
itself. 


The block form of the book is first drawn as 
shown at A. Notice how it vanishes towards its 
distant parts, as indicated by the arrows. Observe, 
too, how the central design form is shown in general 
shape balanced on a central line of the cover, and 
how the other forms of the design run parallel with 
the sides of the cover. — The centre of the top of 
the book too is vertically over the centre of 
the base of the triangular end. (See B.) А 
diagram 26 ВІ shows the direction of the bottom 
edges of the leaves where the leaves divide open ; 
if produced, these vanish parallel with the bottom 
edge of the cover. 


The mass shapes of the leaves are seen where 
as masses they show darker than at the opening 
of the leaves ; these are shaded with a set of oblique 
lines. Tf regarded with half-closed eyes it will be 
observed that the whole triangular end of the book 
is in broad shadow. А set of lines is drawn at a 
slightly different angle completely over it. The 
effect is that the openings, though in shadow. still 
appear somewhat lighter than the mass: The 
cast shadow is then drawn with a set of horizontal 
lines more heavily. (See D.) This extra heavy 
pressure gives intensity to the shadow. 

Surface Colour.—The cover of the book was red, 
and the design a darker tint. But there was no 
shadow on this surface. Now, it is the function 
of these lines to indicate or Suggest colour as well" 
as shadow. The design is first drawn as in E. No 
attempt need be made at a detailed rendering ; 
suggestion is quite enough Over the whole a 
set of lines is then drawn to suggest the red coloura- 
tion. Look carefully into F for the result, and 
compare with E. The edges of the cover wt 
as dark, broad lines. А little application of the 
pencil along their length will do this. Any little 
deep darks such as that seen at the apex and under 
the lower edges of the leaves are added by extra 
pressure of the pencil. The horizontal surface 
15 again suggested by a few long horizont 
and the background by 
plete drawing. ч 


à al lines, 
upright ones as in the com- 


COLOUR AND DETAILS IN SHADOW. 
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No. 26.—A CAN OR TIN. 


HIS Study deals with the rendering of 
curved surfaces. There are different 
methods of shading eurved surfaces, just as 

there have been shown to be different ways of 
shading or treating flat or plane surfaces, all of 
which are equally right. and all of which are 
adopted by eminent black-and-white artists. 


First Method.—The first method is that which 
follows the principle of drawing the shade or hatch- 
lines parallel with the edges of the object being 
treated. (See A and B.) А series of lines, closely 
packed and drawn parallel with the curve of the 
ellipse which forms the top of the can is shown at 
A. This is not easy, and will require some practice. 
If the surface is at all large, several series of lines 
will be required. These lines should be joined 
in a workmanlike manner, free from looseness or 
patehiness. As a rule, the more freely they are 
drawn, the better they will look. When stating 
that^the lines should be drawn parallel to each 
other, it must be understood that we mean approxi- 
mately parallel—that is, as parallel as the hand can 
make them. The more rapidly they are drawn, the 
more regular will be the result. Vertical treatment 
is shown at B. Here the lines are drawn parallel 
with the upright edges of the can. As the light- 
side is reached the shade lines must be drawn 
more lightly, in order to give the effect of gradual 
softening off into light. It is a matter of gradati 
of tones, and this is effected either by lessening 
the pressure on the pencil or pen or by inereasing 
the size of the spaces between the lines. or by both. 


In Diagram С these two systems are crossed or 
hatched, and this is the usual method employed. 
The crossing of the two systems seems to take 
away the feeling of lininess, and produces a more 
even surface. *Dingram D shows the method 
of dealing with a large surface, and this, again. 
could be erossed with vertical lines, much to its 
improvement. 


Another way of shading curved surfaces is illus- 
trated at E. It only follow 
edges in one set, and is eross 


the direction of the 
d by what might be 
termed the natural angle or slope for curved lines. 
It may be well to read again the reference to the 


he resultant effect is this: The system of curved lines 
which follows the curve of the ellipse accentuates and emphasises 
the curved or rounded nature of the can, while the system of 
upright lines accentuates, or al least maintains, the feeling of 
flatness and uprightness of the can itself. This is well worth 
careful thought. 


natural angle for straight lines in Study No. 24. 
Diagram F shows what is, perhaps. the simplest 
and freest method of all, and probably the most 
effective. It is just the crossing o£ curved lines at 
a slightly different angle, but both of which come 
under the term natural angle or slope. 


Interiors, —At С the treatment of a shadow on the 
curved interior of the can is shown. First the lines 
аге drawn parallel with the curve of the top; 
this parallelism is maintained, however short 
the strokes become as they get lower. Two of them 
have been continued as dotted lines, and it will be 
seen that they follow the course of exactly the same 
shape as the top ellipse. Many beginners errone- 
ously draw them as shown at H, where they all 
seem to lie on a flat top surface, and where the 
idea of a descending interior surface is entirely 
absent, These, again, can be crossed by vertical 
lines if necessary, in order to inerease the depth 
of tone. 


Table-legs, &c.—Long, narrow features, such as the 
logs and arms of objects, spouts, handles, &c.. 
can very quiekly be rendered by this method. 
А row of small curves down their lengths on the 
shadow side is very effective, or a few long lines 
may be drawn down the shadow side instead. 
(See J for these.) Sometimes the two are combined 
with very fine effect. (See J also.) 


Cast Shadow on Two Ріапез.- “Піе two illustrations 
at the bottom of the plate show the can treated 
in the two methods described in the above notes 
The label, which is on the shadow-side, was sn 
first, and then the hatching right over it just 
as if it had not been there, Another PAGE 
specially introduced is the cast shadow on two 
planes, and the two methods of rendering it. 


In the first, the method of drawing the lines 
parallel with the edges of the surfacesis introduced, 
and carried throughout. The part of the 21 
shadow on the ground—ie., table—is адны 
in horizontal lines, which maintain the მამის of 
horizontality. The remaining part on the n ri ht 
wall at the back is rendered with V ил, 


: ertical lines, 
secentuating the feeling of ups 


ightness. 


К In the second sketch the “natural angle” method 
is shown throughout. ‘The can has already bee 
explained. The cast shadow is treated similasiy, 
but in straight lines, because on ful surfaces. 


CURVED SURFACES. 
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No. 27.—A CUP. 


ERTAIN difficulties which occur in drawing 
the outline cf a prone cylindrical object must 
be mastered before the shading is proceeded 

with. The cup, which forms the subject of this 
study, is, strictly speaking, not cylindrical, but 
conical. However, for all practical purposes 
for both outline and light and shade it is a cylind- 
rical body, as the drawing of it comes under 
‘exactly the same principles. In diagrams A. 
В. C. D. and E the principles of construction are 
shown which apply to all similar prone objects. 
As far as possible the use of the straight lines there 
shown should be dispensed with. 


'Construction.—In Diagram А there appears almost 
a side view of the cup. at B practically a full view. 
and at C what might be called 
view. 


а three-quarter 
In all three the principle is that the axes 
of the elliptical ends are always at right angles 
to the main axis о] the body of the object, no matter 
what position it may be in. It is usual to begin 
with the ellipse of the near or front end ; then to 
«draw the sides. and lastly the back ellipse quite 
«completely (though in the actual object it cannot 
be seen во); then to drawn the main axis through 
the middle of the body passing though the centre 
of each ellipse. At right angles to this draw the 
axes of the ellipses, then see whether each ellipse 
balances evenly on cach side of its à If not 
correction must be made. The plan here advo- 
u the old-fashioned method 


cated is better 


of drawing the axes first and the object afterwards. 
A child cannot reasonably be expected to see 
the relative position and direction of these axes 


The 


alone without any form around them. 
commonest mistake made in drawing such obj 
is that the axes of the ellipses are not made at right 
angles to the main axes of the main body. It 
must also be clearly understood that the back ` 
ellipse in any position is always slightly rounder 
in form than the front one. This is distinetly 
shown in the four diagrams A, B. C, and D, but 
E shows the error usually made. viz., that of drawing 

a flat curve across the back. 


The Handle.—A word about the handle is very 
necessary. Diagram Е indicates how the handle 
should be attached to the body of the eup. A 
line following the contour of the body is drawn 
and the position of the two nttachments must be 
marked on this line before the shape of the 
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handle is attempted. (See F.) Next the shape 
can by the outer line as at G, 
but in drawing the next line show the thick- 
ness of the handle. Notice where the front edge 
seems to encroach over the other fart of the handle. 
The reason for this is that in the near part of 
the handle the upper edge is seen, and as a continna- 
tion of its form the lower part is seen. It is 
obvious that at some point the lower edge must 
pass under the upper. Note a fact which 
presents an unfailing source of trouble to beginners. 
In the ordinary profile or side view of a cup this 
peculiarity does not take place. Notice that in the 
position of the cup represented in the finished 
drawing at the bottom of the plate the attachments 
of the handle do not fall right on the very edge of. 


the cup as many beginners will erroncously 
represent. 


be drawn 


Shading,—The cast 
interior of the cup js v peeuliar in form, and 

1 lt may be useful 
s to suggest the shape of it in cut- 
line as in Diagram Е. The shape of the cast shadow 
of the cup itself should also be lightly indicated 
as there shown. Always begin the shading of the 


object by some broad shadow, such as thai on 
the body of the eup i 


in the inside. 
darkest masses fi 


shadow 
у 


thrown into the 


should be clos 


observed. 


to require pupi 


ge cast shadow 
Many artists begin at the large 
. and graduate or judge all 
other tones in comparison, an excellent method. 
However, for the sake of sim plicity begin with the 
shadow on the body of the cup as shown at I. 
Three or four sets of eurved lines will probably 
be required as shown; tl nust become lighter 
as the light is reached. If necessary, they ead be 
crossed by others going along the length of the 
as illustrated in the large drawing. 
а slight half shadow on th 
prone bodies where the surface passes over out of 
sight. Le, along L L. This delicate shade must 
be rendered by very delicately drawn lines. 1 


Cup, 
There is usually 
* upper edge of such 


The Cast Shadows,— The interior one cun be com- 
menced as shown at J if so desired, or 


indicated by hatching at the 
pres 


it may be 
1 natural angle, Heavier 
¢ 18 now required on the pencil. This 
can be crossed if nece: by a set running down 
the interior as shown at К. The cast shad 

on the ground and background сап be ve SPENT 
precisely as those shown in previous АНЫ: ұғы 
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No. 


HIS exercise is intended to give practice in the 
rendering of soft material, where folds are to 
be dealt with, and it is really a simple study 

in * Drapery.” Dresses, costumes, curtains, 
tapestries, carpets, flags, paper. upholstery, skins» 
and coats of animals—to all these the instructions 
given for this simple lesson are applicable. Tt 
is impossible in a small book such as this to give 
illustrations of each of the kinds of ** soft surfaces " 
‘enumerated above, but readers must apply the 
hints and methods here given to suit the particular 


‘subject they have in hand, whatever it may be. 


The still wider subject of “ Surface Texture Og 
is covered as a whole by the studies in this book— 
that is, the rendering of the surface of objects so 
that they appear to be made of the material of 
which they really are made, whether it be wood, 
in (fruits). fibre, cotton, wool, 


«china, glass, > 
fur, metal, «е., Ке. , 


Line 
‘Shading. ог“ Hatching.” section, teachers must 


Though this study is presented in the * 


clearly understand that it can just as well be 
represented in the ordinary or solid style of shading, 
which has been dealt with in the early Studies. 
Those who are drawing in pen and ink will find 
that this “line” method of shading is the only 
‚опе which сап be used with the pen, for reasons 
already stated in Study 24. 


Materials and Arrangement,—A sheet of white 
cartridge paper and а В pencil. An HB pencil 
can be used, but the shading will not be so rich 
and full as with a B or BB. The only rubber 
that should be used is a very soft опе. А medium 
or hard one smears the work very badly. An 
old overeoat makes a very suitable subject. "The 
‚example shown in the illustration is a light flannel 
jacket. The coat could be hung either on the 
blackboard or on the eas 


.Stages,— lhe first lesson can very well be taken 


up with drawing the outline only. Whether 
the whole outline is first drawn complete, or whether 
the eoat is drawn and shaded together as the work 
proceeds, does not matter. In either case, outline 
has to be drawn. The first thing necessary is to 
«draw a general block shape, as nt A. [tis important 
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28.—A- COAT. 


at this stage to see to the proportion-—that is, to get 
the whole width correct compared with the height. 
Then the coat may be carefully drawn in outline, as 
at B; the ontline should be soft and broad; 
avoid thin, wiry lines through he ding the pencil in 
too upright a position. 


Points oi Suspension, Та all this kind of work 
great attention must be given to the points from 
which the material hangs. In this case the coat 
hangs from a пай. Now, this is important, because 
it will be observed that the folds radiate from this 
point. Diagram K gives the basic idea of this. 
Diagram J shows the radiation on which the curtain 
is based in Diagrams H and I. In regard to the 
coat, even the folds in the lower part all seem to 
radiate from the nail above, so great an influence 
has this point of suspension upon the whole 
objeet. 


Shading and Folds,— It is usual to shade the dark 
cast shadows first, but this is not а rule. Before 
shading these most artists actually draw their 
shapes in outline, and a very interesting study 
it is to do so. At D the shape of the shadow 
cast by the collar is drawn. Notice how it follows 
the shapes of the folds into the depressions. At 
E this same shadow shape has been shaded. At 
C all the east shadows are shaded, and the line 
has been left round them. This is no disadvan- 
tage, especially in a drawing which is a “study,” 
thus to show the method involved. Тһе folds 
are usually rendered by series of slightly curved 
lines, similar to those shown in F, G, and H. In 
F the curves hollow, so as to suggest the idea of a 
long depression down the coat near the button- 
holes. Next to it they’ are cross-hatched, which 
gives the idea of a deeper depression. Compare 
this illustration with the finished drawing of the 
cont. A similar case can be seen down the sleeve, 
At Са slight shade was observed on the side of 
each fold on the shoulder. Notice the direction 
in which the shade lines are curved, so as to suggest 
the roundness of the folds. (Compare with the 
finished drawing.) It is only by carefully looking 
into the diagrams that this method can be learnt. 
In H and Т the same methods have been applied 
to a piece of curtain, Remember that if greater 
intensity is needed in any shadow, it is obtained by 
crossing another set of shade lines, қ 


: (See the east 
shadows in the finished drawing.) 
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TREATMENT OF 


How to teach Illustrative 


and Imaginative Drawing; 


and to Illustrate Stories in Pastel and 


Water-colour. 


O be able to illustrate a story or a poem is 
a very great acquisition to any teacher, and 
particularly so toa teacher ina junior school, 
Very few teachers possess this power; and ¡t is 
the object of Mr. Branch’s book entitled * Imagin- 
ative Drawing" to show that all ean possess it 
to a reasonable and useful degree, although they 
may not be able to excel. From practical 
experience the Author has no hesitation in affirming 
that if anyone will patiently work through the 
examples given in “ Imaginative Drawing" he or 
she will be able to make a very passable 
illustration for any subjeet ог story. The studies 
are'a small part of a series of lessons given by 
Mr. Branch to his students in large classes of 
teachers. They have been appreciated, and many 
teachers who would otherwise have been afraid 
even to attempt to illustrate а fable or nursery 
Story have found themselves able to produce 
really creditable work 


The aim of the course is to give the components 
or chief features of what is required to illustrate 
all subjects, and if these are learnt whey can be 
put together just as desived, according to the 
subject in hand. There are certain features or 
components which come into all pictures more or 
less. Most pictures have a sky and therefore 
skies and their component parts have been selected 
for Study No. 1. Nearly every picture has the 
ground or earth in it, so lessons are included 
showing how to represent fields, ete. Many 
pictures have trees in them, therefore we regard 
trees as a component and we draw a forest. The 
sea forms another, and we illustrate that. A 


river is often found in pictorial work, and so that 
is included. The effect of snow upon the land- 
scape is important and is regarded as another 
component. There are others. such as cliffs, 
cottages, castles, harvest. gardens, etc., all of 
which are of importance. — When it is required to 
illustrate a story, teachers can use some of the 
components dealt with in this volume. For 
instance, ifan illustration of “The Babes in the 
Wood" is required all that is necessary is to 
draw the forest ne. and then carefully draw 
the two children in Again, suppose an illustra- 
tion of a Lighthouse is needed. sky and sea will 
be required. therefore use one of the skies and 
the sea from the series of components Put the 
lighthouse in as indicated in Study No. 3, and 
the picture is ready, : 


"The sketehes given in the set of components 
will also form the basis of imaginative drawing 
for young people. In imaginative drawing there 
are two vital processes (1) the imagining of the 
scene in the mind's eye, (2) the actual depicting 
on paper. Many people have splendid imagination, 
but lack power to express it with pen or pencil, 
Others have the latter power, but no faeulty of 
imagination. In children the power of imagination 
is very keen and strong. but knowing how to 
express it has been sadly neglected in numbers of 
cast Take children of any age 
course by the methods set forth in “Imaginative 
Drawing" and you will be more than delighted 
with the result. An important feature of the 
volume is a special section devoted to the pro- 
duction of Scenery for School Concerts, Plays, Ete. 


“ Imaginative Drawing " (Ву E. A. Branch), 3/6 net. 3/10 post free from 
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